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ARE those who think we do not get full 
value for our money, and those who think we are 
still not spending enough. Education is a road on which 
there can be no turning back. We may reform our 
schools, but we cannot afford to scrap one of them. 
Frederick the Great said that an educated people is 
easily governed. I wonder how far the millions we have 
spent on popular education, in the teeth of reaction- 
aries of all generations, are responsible for our being 
the most stable nation in the world to-day. 
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Colophon—lIn John O’London’s Weekly. 
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HALLOWE’EN FUN 


By Marie Irish. A book containing recitations, 
songs, stunts, parties, refreshments, etc. For old 
and young. Per copy 50c 


BRIGHT IDEAS FOR HALLOWE’EN 


Pantomimes, Dialogues, Exercises and Drills, 
five complete Plays, Per copy 50c 


HINTS AND HA’NTS 
FOR HALLOWE'EN 


For school, home’or church social; Drills, Pag- 
eants, Marches, Stunts, Recitations. Per copy 50c 


HALLOWE’EN DECORATIONS 


Decorated Crepe, new designs, per fold 
Crepe Paper, black and yellow, per fold 
Crepe Streamers, each 
Seals, 2 boxes for 

Cut-Outs in Great Variety . 


Order Early— 


F. E. OSBORNE 


“Alberta’s Largest School Supply House” 
112 8th Avenre W. 


BUY YOUR FALL 
COAT and DRESS 


AT 


HOLLINSWORTH’S 


From a Complete Stock of All the 
NEWEST FASHIONS 


Out of Town Customers write or phone 
us your requirements. 
We will do the rest. 


CANADA LIFE BLDG. CALGARY 


Carolyn Miller, 


The ELIXIR OF LIFE 


Our Service is to put 
nature’s food into your 
home in the finest con- 
dition. 


FRESH MILK, CREAM, 
AND BUTTERMILK 


Properly pasteurized 


UNION MILK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Phone M4686 Calgary, Alberta 


THE PHOENIX PRESS CoO. 
DEPENDABLE PRINTERS 
We specialize in 
School Year Books — Concert Programmes 
and Tickets — General Printing 


Calgary, Alta. | 


New Hats arriving each day at 


Miss Miller’s Hat Shop 


803—1st St. West, Calgary | 
M7833 Jessie Miller 


LIVING PROTECTION 


What if You Outlive Your Income? 

What are you going to do at 55, 60, or 65 when 
your earning power has ceased? What are you pro- 
viding in the way of Living Protection for yourself 
and your family then? 

Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans enable an in- 
dividual to systematically accumulate money over a 
period of years for independence, means and leisure 
for travel, acquiring a home or education for 


children. 
For full information write, 
Provincial Office 
INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
604—Lancaster Building, Calgary, Alberta. 
Founded 1894. Resources exceed $51,000,00 | 
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A PEEP INTO THE U.S.S.R. 
Miss R. J. Coutts 


The proletariat are THE PEOPLE in Soviet Russia. But 
who are the Proletariat? Does the term include the peasant? 
This is the question I asked the Captain of The Smolny. A 
simple “yes” or “no” would not answer, so he entered into 
an explanation. The Kulac or so-called “rich peasant” could 
not qualify, for he lived by the labor of others, and was 
as a consequence classed as an “exploiter’” living on the 
land but not himself tilling the soil. Those peasants, how- 
ever, who live by their own labor may receive the honourable 
title. The Kulac is a small proportion of the peasant people, 
about five per cent., the Captain said. 

In the early stages of the collectivization of Russian 
agricultural processes severe pressure was exercised to force 
the Kulac into the new order. The method of force was not 
effective. Now he is left freedom of choice. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. Firm in the faith that co-operative effort 
gets results, the Soviets have decided to exercise patience 
and await the willing entrance of the Kulac and other hesi- 
tating peasants into collective farm operations. And those 
who fail to do so get no workers’ benefits; therefore the 
cost of living for them mounts upward. 

The city worker is about six per cent. of the 160,000,- 
000 Russian population, but is constantly being recruited 
from the land as industrialization goes rapidly forward and 
tractor factories, etc., set free the peasant from toil. 

The proletarian looks the part: a complete absence on 
the street of silk stockings, high heels, rouge or lip-stick or 
any smart tailored attire. Crushed blouses and coarse foot 
wear are universal. To the western eye the well dressed are 
notable by their absence—and the tourist is advised that 
one need not take one’s good clothes into the Workers’ Re- 
public. In Leningrad and Moscow the word “drab” descries 
both face and figure; more colorful as one enters the 
Ukraine. Is it that centuries of repression have set features 
and countenance with thoughts and emotions securely locked 
in? Serious faces are the rule but the children in the Creche 
look up and smile and in the “Forest School” song and 
laughter ring out. 

“Culture” is a word one hears continuously. “Culture” 
is the aim of sports and games. The parks are places for 
“Culture and rest”. One comes across groups of young 
people from factories receiving instruction in folk dancing. 
There are all sorts of games familiar to Alberta’s youth. In 
Mostow the “Park for Culture and Rest’”’, we were told, was 
six years ago a rubbish heap. ‘Now there is given facility for 
every kind of wholesome activity, for physical development 
and recreation. Here is an open air theatre with seating 
capacity of about 40,000 people. Here parents, for a small 


TO RENT 

Theatrical and Masquerade costumes, Tuxedoe’s 
and gents’ Evening Dress, children’s costumes. 

Steins Grease Paint and Makeup. Moustaches, 
beards, crepe hair, etc. For Sale. 

CALGARY COSTUME AND WIG SHOPPE 

327—7th Ave. West, Calgary, Alberta 

Phone M1492 : Mrs. A. Witters 


fee, bring their children, and leave them under the direction 
of nurse-instructors to engage in educational games. Equip- 
ment is not elaborate but serves the purpose. In this “Child- 
ren’s Town’ as it is called, the children are received from 
10 to 10:30. Each child taken in receives a clinical examina- 
tion and when defects are found the mother is advised how 
to treat the child. For the wee ones there are two hours 
sleep in the afternoon. 

An interesting feature of the “Children’s Town” is the 
children’s railway, manipulated under instruction by the 
children. There they learn through practical experience the 
simpler processes of railroading. The “Children’s Town is 
equipped for the specific purpose of introducing the child 
into an environment which will be a suitable preparation 
for the art of living in a socialized system of society. Here 
the foundation for a technical education is begun. Linking 
education with life is the purpose. The Soviets stress “real- 
ities” and make these the basis of educational practice. 

The textile factory in Leningrad is conducted mainly by 
women—to the extent of 80 per cent., our guide told us. To 
achieve economic independence women are encouraged to 
enter industry. A creche is provided where infants are cared 
for by women trained for the work while the mothers are 
on duty in the factory. Also a clinic is attached to the fac- 
tory where workers receive free advice and treatment when 
needful. Everywhere along the walls, health posters are dis- 
played to instruct in health practices. A box receives ques- 
tions to which answers are posted on bulletin boards. 


Production, Health, Culture: these form the Trinity, the 
U.S.S.R. has deified. To the first the Tractor Factory is an 
evidence of their devotion: it is to the prophet of this deity 
they look for the supply of their daily bread. The poly- 
clinic in Leningrad is the shrine erected by the people for 
the worship of the God of Health. There the prophets of 
Medicine, preventive and curative, minister their balm for 
sick bodies to all applicants, without money and without 
price. To the Godess of “Culture” are reared and prepared 
for her abode: the parks, the cinema, the stage, the theatres, 
the schools, polytechnic institutes and the universities— 
these to the goddess whose name is on everyone’s lips. 


The prophet of Sanitation has still a mighty task to 
accomplish in the Workers’ Republic. His relationship to the 
God of Health is an unrevealed secret to the many millions 
of dwellers in the primitive huts of the peasant villages. 
They dwell in heathen darkness. They have yet to learn 
the saving power of soap, water and fresh air. Until that 
day, they are shut out of paradise. 





J. VAIR ANDERSON 
224—-8th Ave. W. 


FOR FINE DIAMONDS 
AND WATCHES 
Calgary 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Edited by H. E. Smith, Ph. D. 


The Research Department will present each month reports of educational investigations carried out by Alberta 
teachers. Contributions are requested. Communications should be addressed to Dr. H. E. Smith, University of Alberta, 


Edmonton. 


DIAGNOSIS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Specific knowledge of progress being made is a major 
incentive to a student learning, and an effective preventive 
of useless teaching. In this connection, diagnostic tests have 
unique value. They disclose specifically the skills that have 
been mastered and the skills that are still not under control. 
An illustration is taken from the field of English Composi- 
tion. 

Simcoe at Canmore, teaching Grades VII and VIII, ad- 
ministered to his forty-three pupils in September, 1932, the 
first form of the Pressey Diagnostic Tests in English Com- 
position. (1) The tests cover capitalization, punctuation, 
grammar, and sentence structure. On the basis of the pupil 
weaknesses disclosed he worked out a program for the 
teaching of specific skills and for drilling in the same. In 
March, 1938, he administered an alternative form of the 
same tests and thus obtained a measure of the progress 
made. As a further check on the value of specific teaching, 
Simcoe compared the gains made by his pupils with the gains 
made by children not so taught as represented in the Pressey 
grade standards. Table I shows the results. 

Table I 

Showing the gains made by pupils under a specific teach- 

ing program with those made by pupils in general from 


September to March. 





Pressey Canmore 
GRADE VII Gains Gains 
Capitalization 1.1 points 0.6 points 
Punctuation 1.2 “4 11.5 “ 
Grammar 1.0 oe 5.0 ” 
Sentence Structure 1.1 a 6.0 = 
GRADE VIII 
Capitalization 0.8 " : * 
Punctuation 1.1 ii 11.0 r 
Grammar 2.9 - 5.0 ve 
Sentence Structure 1.0 = 5.0 a 
Average: 1.6 ” no. * 


It is seen that the Canmore pupils made on the average 
a gain four times as great as that made by the pupils 
represented in the Pressey norms. 

The teaching program Simcoe describes as follows: On 
the basis of the September test, the weaknesses of the class 
as a whole were determined “‘by counting very carefully the 
number of sentences that the class either failed to get or 
marked incorrectly. The number of omissions and errors 
indicated the extent of the lack of knowledge of certain 
rules. 

“The rules were then taken up by being illustrated and 
explained by the teacher. The drill on any particular rule 
was conducted by having the pupils in their composition 
exercise books correct a group of sentences violating the 
rule explained. The sentences were then checkd on the 
blackboard by the teacher supervising the class discussions 
and corrections while each member of the class corrected 
his own work. The rule was then looked up by each pupil 
in his Student’s Guide to Correctness in Written Work and 
copied into his exercise book which céntained four divisions 
for the rules relating to capitalization, punctuation, gram- 
mar and sentence structure. 

“The writer kept accurate notes of the rules taught and 





the sentences used as drill, and taught in rotation the dif- 
ferent divisions. Two half-hour lessons per week were de- 
voted to remedial instruction . . . all the rules involved in the 
Pressey tests were taught in the manner indicated.” 

Review lessons were of two types, viz., first, a number 
of incorrect sentences were written on the blackboard and 
each pupil was asked to indicate which rule was violated 
in each case; second, when the rules were generally known 
the pupils were asked to write from memory those relating 
to particular topics. 

The result of the year’s work in English must be re- 
garded as highly creditable, and indicate the very effective 
use of a diagnostic test. 

Simcoe was interested also in the relationship existing 
between mental ability and initial performance in Compo- 
sition, and between mental ability and improvement in per- 
formance. The Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Abil- 
ity, Intermediate Examination, was employed. (2) Two 
forms were given on successive days and the scores averaged. 
The results, of considerable interest, are summarized as 
follows: 


Correlatien between Intelligence Quotient and _ Initial 
Scores in 


Capitalization 0.41 
Punctuation 0.55 
Grammar 0.44 
Sentence Structure 0.05 


The correlation between intelligence quotient and gains 
made from September to March was —0.06. 

These results seem to indicate that the mastery of rules 
in Composition is largely the outcome of a drill process. 
They indicate also that here is a fiéld in which with some 
definite preparation and with systematic instruction any 
teacher may realize definite and valuable results. 

Canadian tests in the fundamentals of English, the Cal- 
gary Achievement Tests, (3) are available to Alberta teach- 
ers in a single form. They might be administered in Octo- 
ber and again at the last of the year’s work. They cover 
precisely the same field as do the Pressey tests. 

(1) Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 

(2) World Book Company, 2126 Prairie Avenue, 

Chicago. 
(3) Western Canada Institute, Calgary. 
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CAN WE BUILD UP AN ALBERTA FURNITURE AND TOY INDUSTRY THROUGH 
MANUAL TRAINING IN WOODWORK? 
John Liebe, Ph.D. 





In northern Alberta lived a farmer who was never short 
of firewood. If he needed a load he would cut down the 
biggest birch and the tallest pine. If he wanted coal he 
could have it for the taking at the bank of the river. As 
for spruce, it was not worth cutting: he burned it down 
before he broke the land. One day he wanted a kitchen- 
cabinet of ‘‘selected birch”. He had to ask a company, 400 
miles south, to notify its store-house, 800 miles east, to order 
one from a factory, another 1300 miles east. The factory 
in turn got birch from a company 200 miles north, and 
coal from a company 200 miles south, made a cabinet, which 
weighed 200 pounds and was shipped two and a half thou- 
sand miles to our farmer. It looked very pretty indeed, 
though the shelves were rather narrow. Threshing time came 
and our farmer found that the store-rack of his separator 
was worn out. His agent suggested he get a new one “‘com- 
plete” from a city near the Atlantic ocean, 3000 miles away. 
The frame—said the catalogue—was made of “selected 
hardwood’’, while the cross-pieces were made of “especially 
light spruce’. It arrived well packed, duty paid, with a bill 
showing a three place figure. So there was not much money 
left to get the children something for Christmas. Our farmer 
sent for a toy-locomotive from Germany, 5000 miles away. 
For 49 cents he got the cheapest scrap of tin there ever 
was. It imitated an engine with 12 wheels, four of which 
could turn. His children had hardly a chance to play with it; 
for when wound up, it dashed along by itself; they could 
not whistle for it did that too. On New Years Day the spring 
was broken and the axles of the four movable wheels fell 
out. Billy fastened a string to the front buffers and was 
just going to enjoy himself with the toy, when mother said 
it was too dangerous because he might cut his hands on 
the eight wheels that did not turn. Don’t laugh at our 
farmer: he only did what we all do in Alberta. 

Alberta Has Ideal Conditions for a Furniture 
and Toy Industry 

The teachers as well as the pupils of Alberta schools take 
it as a matter of course that we look for a piece of furniture 
in the Eaton catalogue; that good lumber comes from Brit- 
ish Columbia, agricultural machinery from the States, toys 
from Germany and Chekoslovakia, etc. There are so many 
items to be remembered. But nothing is said about the 
possibilities of home industry in Alberta. Every year a great 
number of boys leave grade 8, or grades 11 and 12, deeply 
depressed because there are no openings in the trades nor in 
the professions. But did you ever see a boy who left school 
filled with the idea of building up a new industry in Alberta, 
ready to “dig in’? Many boys in our cities are sent on to 
the higher grades not because they desire a higher intellec- 
tual education, but simply because they cannot find employ- 
ment and have to be kept out of mischief. It is mainly the 
difficulties which they cause in our schools, that revived 
the interest in Manual Training recently. 

But Manual Training should not. be undertaken in resig- 
nation simply to keep the young unemployed busy: it should 
create in their minds a will to build up home industry that 
provides work. We have over 6000 square miles of saw-mill 
timber, more than 10 inches in diameter: poplar, spruce, 
pine, willow, tamarack, birch; even maple and oak is planted 
now and will certainly be grown in the future. Abundant 
coal which can be mined cheaply is found in the immediate 
neighborhood of the heavy timber areas. Numerous un- 
employed, among them skilled woodworkers, are eager to 


work for modest wages. Only the spirit of enterprise is 
lacking. An Edmonton firm went into furniture making 
and lost the first investment; not because we cannot com- 
pete against the East, but because they did not begin with 
the saw-mill. If we ever have a furniture industry, it will 
grow out of the bush in northern or western Alberta where 
cheap coal and heavy timber is found near the settlements 
on the railroad. And we need furniture of rural character. 
Why should our farmer buy those shining sets of furniture 
which were designed in the East to create the most uniform 
demand possible? Sets of furniture that almost oblige him 
to keep up the appearance of a comfortable city home; sets 
that become shabby at once, on most farms? We could turn 
out many patterns of knock-down furniture, constructed 
with wooden pegs, that allow convenient shipping. But it 
can not be done without an experienced sawyer in the mills 
who can spot the lumber suitable for furniture and who can 
cut a higer grade of half inch resawing, 3 and § lumber, in 
addition to the two-by fours and the 3 sheathing which we 
invariably cut in Alberta. 

In the field of toy-making the chances are even better. 
The hardworking, money-making Westerner hasn’t found 
time yet to design decent toys for his children. He buys the 
cheapest scrap that Eastern and foreign manufacturers think. 
is good enough for him. In spite of the fact that child- 
psychology is taught in numerous courses at Canadian uni- 
versities and normal schools, there is not one firm in Canada 
that has applied child-psychology to toy-making. Wood is 
the material for well-sized, sturdy toys; toys that last years 
and awake the children’s imagination if they want to play. 
There is a field for toy-making in Alberta. People would 
buy good toys readily if they were offered and if a sale was 
prepared carefully by pamphlet, newspaper, and by the 
school. 

The Organization of Manual Training in Village Schools. 

Home-production is a idea which has to be planted in 
the hearts of the young people. And who else can plant it 
but the school? 

At this point the experienced administrator will realize 
numerous difficulties which do not, at once, occur to an 
enthusiastic young man. We are unable, it seems, to raise 
the money required to organize such an expensive school- 
service as is Manual Training. Shops and tools, materials 
and specially trained instructors are needed. Country school- 
boards are not willing to raise the mill-rate just to organ- 
ize Manual Training. And what about the question of credit 
if country schools cannot come up to the high standard of 
Technical High Schools? Just think of the cost of special 
courses that would have to be provided for the army of 
country school teachers if they are to teach Manual Train- 
ing in 3000 country districts. It looks hopeless indeed. 

If we think of Manual Training as an ordinary school 
subject that is to be offered uniformly like the many intel- 
lectual courses that are taught, tested, and inspected with 
such a precision everywhere, we are lost indeed. Manual 
Training could be organized by country school boards that 
realize its value when linked up with the task of creating a 
home industry. 

School Boards Wanted to Organize Manual Training 

In Northern and Western Alberta. 

There are towns and villages in this province that should 
organize Manual Training, not for educational reasons only, 
but for the very purpose of building up a furniture or toy 
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industry in their district which provides employment; e.g. 
Grande Prairie which has coal east and timber south, west 
and north; or Athabasca which has coal south-west and 
timber north; or Evansburg which has coal and very heavy 
timber south, or Edson, Whitecourt, Westlock—all places 
in the neighborhood of good timber. Half a dozen progres- 
sive village schools could accomplish much more than we 
could ever expect from an attempt to organize a uniform 
course in 3000 country districts. 
Government Grants for Manual Training 

If the problem is approached in this spirit, small amounts 
of money only are required to set the experimental shops 
going. The Alberta government, which is so short of money, 
is rich in land. It can set aside land with coal and timber, 
to be owned by a village school board and to be exempted 
from taxes. The School Grants Act provides substantial 
grants for school districts that organize Manual Training 
(see paragraph 10); but it is impossible for village schools 
to offer the courses in Woodwork which are laid down for 
the various grades. The country needs an Ungraded Course 
in Manual Training. Although the question of grants is by 
no means settled, the problem of organizing Manual Train- 
ing in the country has been given some consideration in the 
Department of Education: Mr. MacNally, Supervisor of 
Schools, is not averse to Woodwork, as it provides suitable 
employment for country boys who can find no work during 
the late fall and winter months; Dr. W. G. Carpenter, Dir- 
ector of Technical Education of this Province, and Principal 
of the Institute of Technology and Art in Calgary, is con- 
vinced that Manual Training will be organized in the country 
- in some way. 

There is no doubt that the present depression will make 
us realize that our High School education is too intellectual 
for a country where most boys will have to live on the farm. 
Manual Training in Woodwork appeals to a country where 
many are their own carpenters. It is closely related to the 
practical problems of farm-life—not so much a training in 
a trade. 

The Starting-Point 

To make Manual Training in Woodwork a success in a 
village school, many conditions should be fulfilled. Here are 
some of them: 

(1) The school board should consider the course in Manual 
Training as a means of encouraging a furniture or 
toy industry in the district. 

(2) The village should be situated in northern or western 
Alberta where coal is found side by side with saw- 
mill timber, near a railroad line. 

(3) The school should have a full concrete basement that 
could serve as a shop, thus saving the expense of 
building a shop. 

(4) The board should employ a teacher who is to teach full 
time in the ordinary classes, and who is qualified, at 
the same time, to teach Manual Training on Saturdays. 

(5) The board should run a double-shift course in Manual 
Training on Saturdays. If 8 work-benches and 8 daft- 
ing tables are provided, 16 students could work at a 
time. The shop would accommodate 32 students on one 
Saturday. 

(6) The board should guarantee full enrolment for a 
number of years during which the first equipment 
has to be paid up. 

The board should buy first equipment of good quality 

which can be used for years. This makes it possible 

to hold the instructor responsible for the maintenance 
of the equipment. 

(8) The board should charge a yearly fee to every stu- 
dent and collect it in advance. Such fee is a popular 
expense and the board should make the best of that 
fact. 


~~ 
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(9) If the Department agrees to pay a grant, the course 
has to be organized in accordance with Section 10 of 
The School Grants Act. 

(10) If furniture or toy production is started, arrangements 
should be made with a saw-mill ahead of time, so that 
the lumber can be seasoned properly. 

If such a course can grow into production, it depends 
largely on the spirit of the community in which it is under- 
taken. A teacher and a few trustees cannot succeed though 
they may lead; the success rests with the community. And 
it is the students themselves who alone can actually win a 
whole community. 

Many people believe that we could organize home in- 
dustry if we had enough capital. This is an illusion; most of 
the Eastern furniture factories grew out of little shops. 
When they had succeeded, capital followed. Home produc- 
tion is not born out of a big, fat sum of money that some- 
body invests in Alberta; it is an idea which relies on the 
natural resources of our Province and, before is can bear 
fruit, has to be planted in the hearts of young and enthus- 
iastic people. 

Who, better than the schools, could plant it? 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


- To The Members of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance: 


On behalf of the Provincial Executive of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., I wish to extend to all the members 
and friends of the organization heartiest good wishes for 
unbounded success in their work during the year upon 


which we have just entered. Of course salaries have been © 


cut—let us hope not beyond the means to secure the bare 
necessities of life or even to deprive one of the many little 
comforts which are essential to a contented mind. No one 
ever got rich teaching school. 

We are painfully aware of the fact that hundreds of 
teachers are out of employment through no fault of their 
own but rather on account of the determination on the part 
of a certain type of school official who appears to consider 
it his primary duty to reduce the cost of education to the 
vanishing point. It is unfortunately true that there are many 
school boards who would close their schools if they dared 
and who absolutely refuse to foresee the tremendously 
detrimental effect of their policy upon the future of the 
boys and girls who, after all, are the real sufferers. A change 
of teachers, particularly during the year, or even at the end 
of the year, means a considerable loss of time, a loss that 
is never overcome. 

A conference between a committee appointed by your 
Executive with full power to negotiate and an equal number 
selected by the President of the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association to represent that body met in June under the 
Chairmanship of the Premier. Matters of vital importance 
to every teacher in the province were under discussion, viz.: 
Security of Tenure, Dismissal only for Cause, Contracts, 
etc. Certain members of the delegation from the Trustees’ 
Association obstinately represented opinions of their own 
and obstructed progress to such an extent that no apparent 
good was accomplished. However, our considered requests 
re the abovementioned matters were brought to the atten- 
tion of the officials of the Department of Education and were 
printed in the official organ of the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association with comments by the Editor and others. Let us 
hope that the fair-minded trustees of Alberta will see to it 
that at the next conference there will be a greater evidence 
of a desire to negotiate. 

One of the trustee members of the committee brought 
forward the idea that a fifty-fifty “break’’ between school 
boards and trustees could be obtained by giving either party 
the right to terminate the contract at any time by giving 
to the other party a thirty-day notice. Our representatives 
maintained that instead of this being a fifty-fifty “break’’ it 
was a hundred-to-nothing “break” with the advantages all on 
the side of the trustees. Our committee maintained that the 
reasons for terminating the contract should be set forth in 
the notice and that the other party should have the right 
to appeal. 

Nothing was accomplished as was stated above and so 
the matter hangs, awaiting the future conferences to be 
called by the Premier. 

One other thing was again forcefully brought to our at- 
tention, namely that all the teachers of the Province are 
not members of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. Non-members 
can thank themselves for the fact that teachers receive such 
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poor treatment at the hands of school boards. In many cases 
school boards are deliberately and openly disregarding The 
School Act as it stands or are making no apparent effort to 
understand the act. If all teachers were members of our 
organization these difficulties would no doubt materially 
disappear. Each teacher who is a member should endeavor 
to the best of his ability to boost the Alliance to his fellow- 
teachers in an attempt to secure a one hundred per cent 
organization. 

You have all heard about the darky preacher and the 
bear. There are some teachers just like this in their attitude 
toward the Alliance. They can never afford to become mem- 
bers until they are getting into difficulties. We have a case 
of this kind this year. Three cheques in lieu of fees were 
received but there never was any cash in the bank. The 
Alliance has been asked to undertake a suit for wrongful 
dismissal and to pay all the costs. The Alliance exists for the 
benefit of its bona fide members only although it is sympa- 
thetic towards all who may be in difficulty. I would say 
to every teacher: be a member of the only teachers’ profes- 
sional organization in the province regardless of the bumps 
of some, the sneers of many, and the opposition of not a 
few. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. A. CLAYTON, 
President. 


A.T.A. ACTIVITIES IN CALGARY 
By H. E. Panabaker, District Representative, 
City of Calgary 

Early this year the economy campaign of the financial 
and business interests of the country made itself very evi- 
dent in Calgary. Here, as in most other places in Canada, 
a determined effort was made to reduce the cost of govern- 
ment, lower taxation, and help the struggling business man 
preserve his home and chattels from the bailiff. The target 
of assault was the extravagant (sic) salaries paid to Civic 
Employees and Teachers. Editorials appeared in the press 
which resulted in a flood of letters bitterly denouncing the 
selfishness of these so-called public servants thus fattening 
upon the suffering community. The campaign as carried on 
was noticeable for the absence of that impartial and un- 
prejudiced discussion which ought to characterize the hand- 
ling of any public question. 

Fundamental principles were lost sight of in the hyster- 
ical demand for a lower mill-rate. The banks lent support 
to the movement by definitely refusing or restricting credit 
to-the city and the School Board, one of them even going 
so far as to refuse to advance the city funds for school 
purposes in excess of the School Board’s share of the taxes 
already collected. And this in face of the provisions of The 
School Act and City Chartér which stipulate the payment of 
the Board’s demand. 

The general result was an atmosphere of suspicion and 
mistrust which worked ill to many, and good to but few. 

The School Board and City Council were about equally 
divided between those forces representing the status quo— 
the maintenance of the present system at whatever cost— 
and those desiring a change to newer methods of public 
finance and control. 

In March, the Presidents of the three Calgary Locals 
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met informally and drafted a memorandum for presenta- 
tion to the School Board. This was submitted to the Locals 
for approval, and, after amendments of various kinds, was 
presented to the School Board. The Alliance had thus taken 
the initiative in making a concrete offer to the Board before 
the Board itself had definitely decided its policy on the 
question. It is worthy of note that with some minor ad- 
justments by way of savings in estimates and services the 
ultimate agreement was practically an embodiment of the 
offer made by the Alliance. 

The Board very kindly received the delegation present- 
ing the memorandum and some, at least, of its members 
were surprised at the length to which the teachers were 
willing to go; but due to the regrettable illness of the 
Chairman no action was taken on the memorandum for 
some time. In the meantime, interests were at work striving 
to make a wholesale curtailment of the services carried on 
by the Board and to secure the absolute cancellation of the 
existing salary schedule—all, of course, with the friend- 
liest of motives towards the teachers and solely in the in- 
terests of the citizens at large: in short, like a surgeon per- 
forming a very necessary but very serious operation. 

The attitude of these factors can best be summed up by 
the peroration of one of the delegates who represented an 
influential organization at a Board meeting. After telling 
that his own income had been cut more than one hundred 
per cent. (?) and urging upon the Board the most ruthless 
application of the economy shears, he finished with true 
evangelical fervor, “But for God’s sake, keep the schools 
open.” 

Hardened reporters burst into tears, while the reprobate 
A.T.A. representatives trembled with emotion. 


Well, negotiations dragged “their weary length along” 
until well into May. The Board had appointed two commit- 
tees, one on Services, the other on Salaries. The first named 
recommended the closing of schools for one month, (the 
last half of June, and the first half of September) and some 
other economies in services and cuts in the estimates which, 
happily, were not intended to result in the dismissal of mem- 
bers of the staff, except as such dismissal was the result of 
shrinkage in the school population. The Board also decided 
to accept the A.T.A.’s suggestion to commence payment of 
salaries on the twelve months’ basis in September. This closed 
the question except for the Board’s fear that it might not 
be able to collect its full demand from the city, thus rend- 
ering them unable to pay the teachers and other employees. 
They asked, then, that employees sign a waiver of right to 
legal action in case it was necessary to defer payment of 
some portion of salaries due. This was agreed to by A.T.A. 
representatives after the Board in its turn had agreed to 
guarantee interest at current bank rates on any such de- 
ferred payments. 

It is perhaps not the place nor the time for the expres- 
sion of personal opinion regarding the wisdom of closing 
the schools for the periods mentioned above. However, the 
writer believes that Alliance members in the city should 
canvas thoroughly every aspect of the situation involved so 
that a definite, considered policy may be arrived at, just 
in case similar circumstances face us next year. 

An item in this morning’s paper, Sept. 14, indicates that 
the city has been assured of sufficient credit for its ordinary 
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requirements for the rest of the year and that for 1933, at 
any rate, the deferring of payment of salaries will not be 
necessary. 

The technique used by the A.T.A. in its discussions with 
the Board was a vast improvement over that followed on 
former occasions when conflicting views were presented to 
the Board by spokesmen for various sections of the Alliance, 
which confliction was taken advantage of by those who were 
not unwilling to weaken the Alliance position. At each meet- 
ing this year, the A.T.A. views as arrived at in the meeting 
of the Joint Committee of the three Locals, were presented 
usually by one speaker only although at times two or three 
participated. Due to the initiative taken by the Alliance in 
March, our negotiations were on a slightly different plane 
than formerly. This time Board members realized that 
organized teachers were anxious to help in finding a solu- 
tion of the difficult problems facing the Board, who were 
very gracious in welcoming the various suggestions made 
by us from time to time. Our meetings with the Board were 
always most friendly and, though they did not always see 
eye to eye with us, at any rate, we were never seriously 
at loggerheads with them. ; 

The writer desires to thank particularly the members of 
the Joint Committee who worked so loyally to bring the 
affair to a satisfactory conclusion. Differences arose amongst 
the members of this Committee, it is true, but after more 
or less vigorous debate, some satisfactory compromise was 
usually found. 


The formation of District Locals in various parts of the 
province is one of the most significant developments in 
Alliance activities of recent years. There have been large 
city and town locals and a number of very small locals in 
some of the smaller towns, but a distinct weakness has been 
the relatively large number of “members-at-large’’—individ- 
ual members who have had no means of voicing their opin- 
ions or exerting their influence. The Alliance to them, in 
most cases, has been an intangible something quite removed 
from the local situation. The District Local, comprising an 
area of from forty to fifty schools, is meeting the need. 
District locals have already been established at Stettler, 
Willingdon, and Smoky Lake and efforts are being made to 
organize other districts. Just recently, initial steps were 
taken to organize the district around Mundare. A meeting 
was held at Mundare, attended by over thirty teachers and 
a Mundare Local was duly formed. It is hoped that this 
Local under guidance of President Sowchuk and Past Presi- 
dent C. D. Kelly will develop into a Mundare District Local. 

It was the privilege of the writer to attend a live meet- 
ing of the Redwater-Spedden District Local at Waskatenau 
last May. On a Saturday afternoon, between forty and fifty 
teachers assembled from the schools in that district—some 
from a distance of thirty miles. Under the capable chair- 
manship of Mr. Leslie Robbins, many important matters 
were dealt with—a number of grievances were aired, policies 
were discussed and decided, information was asked for and 
given. The impression was conveyed that here was a group 
of teachers in deadly earnest, determined to avail them- 
selves to the uttermost of any advantages that might come 
through united efforts. A similar healthful condition exists 
in the Willingdon district, presided over by Mr. Kostash. 
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The district local brings together a comparatively large 
group of teachers and is thus able to make its influence 
felt. In times of stress, such as during the last session of the 
Legislature, the District Local is able to crystallize in a 
short time the opinions of a large number of teachers and 
to express this opinion in no uncertan manner. 

Frequently misunderstandings as to what the Provincial 
Executive is doing or not doing and the reasons for this 
arise during the year, and many of them are not cleared 
away until the Annual General Meeting. Where District 
Locals are organized, it is possible to have the General- 
Secretary or other executive officer attend at least some 
of the meetings and keep the local in touch with the trend 
of affairs, answer questions and generally bring to the rural 
districts the advantages that have been enjoyed by city 
locals. One notes that attendance at these meetings rivals 
that of some of our best city locals. 

Last, but by no means least, are the social advantages 
of the District Local. There is the opportunity of getting 
acquainted with other teachers in the district and of ex- 
changing gossip and opinions. The meetings are made at- 
tractive by social functions that follow, such as occurred 
at Willingdon, Waskatenau, and Mundare. Those who at- 
tended sat down to a sumptuous banquet and afterwards 
enjoyed themselves in tripping the light fantastic in the 
town hall. The District Local has arrived—may its numbers 
increase. 
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EDUCATING OUR COMRADES 


With the Fall Conventions not far 
away, we shall soon be rallying round 
our Alliance leaders in the work of 
teaching our fellow-teachers. something 
of the meaning of professional organi- 
zation. It is hoped that the previous 
Bulletins may be of some help in this 
work; but perhaps it would be well this 
month to gather up some outstanding 
points and present them in the form of 
“Objection” and “Explanation”, in order 
that an attack may be made upon the 
widest possible front to destroy the 
whiskered old misunderstandings which 
still prevail. 

Objection: I don’t like the A.T.A.; 
it is always harping on salaries. . 

Explanation: “Harping on salaries 
and wages” is the only means under 
our economic system by which purchas- 
ing power, i.e. consuming power, is main- 
tained. The Great Depression in North 
America is chiefly due to a great deple- 
tion of selling power. Wages were high 
in 1929, but never high enough to buy 
all that human effort produced. 

Good salaries attract superior work- 
men. A highly intelligent teacher can do 
more good than a highly intelligent law- 
yer—but Education will have to pay 
him a living wage to keep him in the 
classroom. 

The A.T.A. attends to very many edu- 
cational matters besides salaries. 

Objection: Yes, I understand the 
A.T.A. is always butting in when teach- 
ers are fired. If a teacher isn’t wanted, 
why shouldn’t he be man enough to 
get out? 

Explanation: If you look out over 
society generally, you will notice how 
very few classes of workers are thrown 
out on the world just because somebody 
says: “You’re fired!” You can’t turn a 
doctor, banker, merchant, farmer, law- 
yer, barber or blacksmith out of his 
home like that. Only the most helpless 
and generally the most unintelligent of 
working people put up with such inse- 
curity. 

Besides, it is very often found thai 
only a .very few noisy people want to 
dismiss the teacher and, for no valid 
reason at all. 

And it is often found that the teach- 
er’s personal freedom is being attacked, 
or his fair impartial judgment as a 
teacher is being criticized. If that is the 
case, any man that is half a man will 
not get out—that would be just running 
away. 

Objection: And how about teachers 
that are inefficient in school and indis- 
creet out of it? Why don’t you help the 
Board get rid of them? 

Explanation: In the first place, a 
charge is only a charge until it has been 
proven. While it is being investigated, 
the A.T.A. must see that the teacher gets 
fair play. The Trustees’ Association, if 
it amounts to anything, should do the 
same by the Board. : 

Moreover, very few of the inefficient 
or indiscreet teachers are members of 
the A.T.A.; and if they are not members 
the A.T.A. has no authority over them. 

Objection: The legal and medical pro- 
fessions can discipline lawyers and doc- 
tors. Why doesn’t the A.T.A. discipline 
teachers? 

Explanation: The difference is that in 


these professions no one can practice 
until the professional organization lets 
him, by admitting him to membership. 
And so these organizations are able to 
discipline their members by ejecting 
them from membership—which prevents 


them from practicing. Teachers’ unions. 


have never yet been given such power to 
admit and eject, and so of course can- 
not maintain any compulsory standards 
of conduct. The most that the A.T.A. 
can do is to plead with teachers to be 
loyal to each other and faithful to their 
trust as educators of children. 

Qbjection: I don’t see why the A.T.A. 
should be always complaining about high 
enrolment at the Normal Schools. Here 
am I, two years out of Normal, lucky 
enough to have a school, and grateful 
to the Government for giving me my 
training. It would be pretty mean of 
me to try to cut away the same oppor- 
tunity from my younger school friends. 

Explanation: That is a good sentiment, 
but here is a better. “Regardless of the 
past and of personal considerations, I 
will support every move to give the chil- 
dren better education.” Restriction of 
Normal School enrolment would mean a 
higher standard of recruit. It would 
mean better individual training of re- 
cruits. It would mean the gradual ab- 
sorption of the 1500 odd teachers who, 
in 1938, have no schools. It would mean 
the steady employment of teachers so 
that they acquire useful experience in- 
stead of being in a year and out a year. 
It would put back into service many 
very good teachers who have been 
forced out by the underbidding of much 
younger ones. 

Anyhow, we are not bound by loyalty 
to the system which produced us. A 
general is not bound to be a militarist; 
Luther was not bound to be a Papist, 
Lord Shaftsbury was not bound to be a 
stony-hearted landlord. Whatever sys- 
tem produces us, we have to remember 
that is exists for the public good (if it 
has any right to exist at all) and that no 
minor sentiment may keep us from im- 
proving the system wherever possible. 

Here is another point. Fundamentally, 
the State is a community of homes. 
Homes mean stabilized and normally in- 
creasing population, with a steady mar- 
ket for all sorts of goods. Wherever 
possible, a job should mean a home; and 
if you were to investigate you would 
be surprised to find how many more-or- 
less enlightened businesses and public 
bodies (elevator companies, banks, civic 
and civil services, and churches) try to 


build up a staff of home-makers. There 
are say 5000 teaching jobs in Alberta. 
It would be absurd to suggest that all 
or most of these should be filled by fam- 
ily men; but surely the interests of the 
State demand that wherever possible 
(especially in times of great relief ex- 
penditure) the school should support a 
home. But, when there are hundreds of 
young and anxious teachers in the mar- 
ket, it becomes more and more impos- 
sible for men or women with dependents 
to keep a job at a living wage. So you 
see that almost every consideration of 
public welfare calls for restriction of 
Normal School enrolment. 

Objection: Well, why shouldn’t the 
Law of Supply and Demand be allowed 
to work its own way? 

Explanation: That law was a pretty in- 
vention of the 19th Century; the 20th 
Century has so monkeyed with it that 
it hardly exists any more. There are all 
sorts of industrial and tariff devices, 
pools, mergers and associations for gov- 
erning supply; and countless. tricks for 
stimulating demand. 

In the teacher market, the Government 
has for years monkeyed with supply by 
giving free training and by advancing 
loans to teachers-in-training. But there 
is no way of stimulating demand. You 
can’t run a_ million-dollar advertising 
campaign to show the public new stream- 
line models in teachers, or new uses for 
teachers, or new diseases that teachers 
alone can cure, or that two teachers 
per school is now the socially correct 
idea. Hence our Government is the 
prime, and indeed the only offender, 
against the “Law” of supply and de- 
mand in the teacher-market. 

_ Final Evasion: Well, I’m not going to 
discuss it with you. 

That one has us stymied. Really of 
course, it is the utterance of one who 
is determined to be a lone wolf; of one 
determined, no matter how deep a mor- 
ass the lone-wolf philosophy has dragged 
us into, no matter how firmly the ware- 
houses of the world are locked against 
human need, no matter what confusion 
and ruin are heaped up by the scramble 
of individuals for bread, however little— 
determined in defiance of all to keep 
free from the discipline of cooperation. 
Perhaps the A.T.A. platform speaker 
might parry such an evasion by boldly 
anticipating it and dealing with it on a 
moral basis; but that is doubtful policy 
since there are few teachers who use 
the hateful formula, and it might be 
wiser not to dwell on it. 
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The Institute of Pacific Relations originated in Honolulu 
in 1925, owing to the efforts of American citizens who had 
become alarmed at Japan’s antagonism to the immigration 
policy of United States and at the anti-foreign agitation in 
China. The aim of the Institute was to preserve for peace 
the Pacific area and save it from the political and national 
embroilments of the Atlantic. 

Two conferences were held in Honolulu, one in 1925 
and one in 1927. Representatives came from Australia, New 
Zealand, China, Japan and Canada in 1925 and in 1927 to 
these were added those from Korea, Great Britain, and the 
Phillipines. Honolulu thus became the centre of the Institute 
while national councils were established in each of the rep- 
resented countries. The Institute was unofficial, absolutely 
free of any government connections, membership and sub- 
scriptions being purely voluntary. This complete separation 
from officialdom made possible frank, objective and illum- 
inating discussion. Then, too, personal contacts were made 
and there resulted understanding and good will. No resolu- 
tions are adopted, the conference depending on members 
educating public opinion at home. For clearing up knotty 
and involved problems, individual scholars or committees 
are appointed to do research work in the interval between 
the biennial conferences. It is a most unusual body—a group 
of the progressives of various countries, pointing the way 
ahead where they hope governments may follow; for govern- 
ments are given their conclusions—as one writer expressed 
it, the genius of English-speaking people for furthering 
reform through private agencies. One Japanese said, ‘“‘We 
Japanese are interested in this Institute because it comes 
with nothing to sell, nothing to teach, and nothing to preach, 
in short, nothing to put over the Far East’. 

The methods too, are unusual. Papers prepared for the 
meetings are not read, but sent months ahead in mimeo- 
graphed form to the delegates. The conference breaks up 
into round tables with a chairman and one or more recorders. 
Only delegates and observers are admitted to the round 
tables mornings and afternoons while the evenings have an 
open forum to which the public and press are invited. Here 
speakers attempt to summarize the day’s discussions, and 
others from the floor discuss the conclusions reached. Eng- 
lish is the language spoken but in creating peace conditions 
in the Pacific, the Institute denies that any one culture is to 
dominate this area, maintaining that different types of 
culture are essential; the West with its force, practicality, 
impetuosity and individualism; the East with its elements 
of self-control, aesthetic appreciation, and social solidarity. 
One without the other may decay, together both may survive. 

Canada’s interest in the Institute is very vital, both be- 
cause of her increasing trade with the Orient and the immi- 
gration problem which has resulted in a head tax of $500 
upon Chinese and a gentlemen’s agreement with Japan; 
naturally producing considerable international friction. 

The Conference of 1929 took place at Kyoto, Japan. 
Two hundred delegates were present, the same countries 
being represented as in 1927 but it addition observers came 
from the League of Nations, the International Labor Office, 
Russia, France, Mexico, and the Netherlands. Another not- 
iceable feature was the presence of about thirty women. 
Among the subjects discussed were: the fate of Manchuria, 
the status of Shanghai, extra-territoriality, foreign conces- 
sions and settlements in China. Feeling ran high between 
China and Japan and one oriental scholar suggested an 


International Joint Commission such as United States and 
Canada use. This Commission was unknown to a certain 
American professor, although he was thoroughly conversant 
with the intricacies of the Manchurian problem. In spite of 
much ill-feeling on all sides, this conference went safely 
through due to the quick wit and firmness of Dr. Nitobe. 
For ten days statesmen, college professors, bankers and 
business men met at first in hostility which later gave way 
to understanding and good will. 

In 19381 the fourth biennial conference was held at 
Shanghai. Conditions in China were chaotic and her rela- 
tions with Japan at breaking point. For a time it seemed 
impossible to get representatives together from these two 
countries but finally it was accomplished. One hundred and 
forty were present. Trade relations in the Pacific, China’s 
economic development, and the situation in Manchuria were 
a few of the many topics discussed. Altogether this confer- 
ence was a great triumph for the Institute seeing that in 
both the countries of China and Japan, when passions ran 
so high, there could be found a small group willing to discuss 
calmly and reasonably and in a constructive fashion the 
varying causes of conflict. 

Of unique interest to us as Canadians is the fifth bien- 
nial conference of 1933 which met at Banff. Canada, so 
long provincial in her outlook, found herself in the whirl 
of world policies to which she had been tending ever since 
the World War. From August 14th to 28th representatives 
met to the number of 250. The subjects were many and 
varied; over-production, barriers to commerce, over-popula- 
tion, strained relations between Japan and China, wheat and 
sugar production beyond what countries can absorb, finance 
and currency, broader systems of news dissemination, ship- 
ping problems, etc. Sir Robert Falconer was Chairman and 
the noteworthy speakers were: Dr. Hu Shih, Dr. Imago 
Nitobe, Sir Herbert Samuel, Hon. N. W. Rowell, K.C., Hon. 
Newton D. Baker. 

The burning question of the conference was that of 
suffering from over-population in China and Japan. Dr. W. 
H. Wong, Director of the National Geological Survey of 
China, said that due to climatic and topographical conditions 
a large proportion of China is not suitable for agriculture, 
the basic industry of China. Less than one-half receives 
sufficient rain fall and more than one-third is mountainous, 
hence 83% of the population is concentrated in five great 
agricultural districts which comprise only 17% of the area 
—500 persons to the square mile and only one-half an acre 
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of cultivable land to a person, which produces the equivalent 
of six bushels of wheat a year. Emigration is the only solu- 
tion and the plains of Manchuria the objective. 


Bound up in this question is that of the standard of liv- 
ing as a cause of conflict. Kamchichi Takahashi, Director 
of Takahashi Economic Research Institute attempted to 
justify Japan as to the complaint of low pay to factory 
workers, for he said that if Japan could not justify herself, 
nations, in order to preserve wage scale and living standards 
in their own countries, would raise tariff rates and Japan 
could not protest on grounds that they violate principles of 
international economic fair play. The Japanese wage, he 
said, is governed by the farm income. Two factory workers 
earn an income of an agrarian family of three. Hence 
farmers are always willing to man the factories at a lower 
wage, for the farmer’s income is low, not because of lack of 
ability, but because of the small amount of land for each 
farmer—over-population again. This use of cheap labor for 
competition in foreign markets might be the policy of capital- 
ists; if so these must be dealt with, but the Japanese deny it 
as a national policy. Low wages and a lower standard of liv- 
ign is simply the result of unfortunate conditions. The great 
problem is the farmer, low price of produce without a cor- 
responding fall in the price of commodities. 


Among the multiplicity of subjects discussed, the textile 
war between Japan and Great Britain was interesting, also 
the effect of the National Recovery Act which possibly may 
lead United States into a policy of economic isolation be- 
cause of marked and rapid advance in prices leading to 
higher tariffs, and lastly the condemnation of regional blocs 
such as the Ottawa pacts, Japan laying the blame in part 
of her Manchurian policy on these pacts, which, she claims, 
had produced other economic blocs and economic nationali- 
zation by rival countries. 


A world calamity, according to one speaker, was assured 
in ten, twenty or at most fifty years unless governments 
became more enlightened, and these must be based on a 
more enlightened public opinion. Our states, too, must sur- 
render some portion of sovereign power to an international 
government. There must be free, economic expansion of 
all nations and artificial restrictions must cease. Sir Herbert 
Samuel held that nationalism and internationalism should 
be complementary and balanced. If nationalism meant self- 
sufficiency it was bad and led only to policies of aggression 
and imperialism. 


Honorable Newton D. Baker was made Chairman of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and some points in his address 
form a good conclusion to this account. Misunderstanding 
was the basis of all trouble, hence the Institute of Pacific 
Relations justified its existence for its aim was to produce 
understanding, respect and good will. There were two forces 
in public opinion, accuracy of knowledge and character. If 
you know how much a man knows and what his character is 
you can forecast his course of actions; so with nations, hence 
the supreme necessity is more adult education in which field 
Denmark and Great Britain lead. With this adult education 
we will get a sound public opinion, the avowed end and 
purpose of the conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 
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Local News 


WASKATENAU—RADWAY LOCAL 

The annual meeting of the Radway—Waskatenau Local 
of the A.T.A. was held on Saturday, September 23rd, at 
2:30 p.m. in the new Waskatenau School. The following 
officers were elected for the coming term: President, Mr. J. 
Zubick of Ingleside; Vice-President, Mr. L. Robbins of Was- 
katenau; Secretary, Miss C. Gillies of Mazepa; Press Repre- 
sentative, Mr. N. J. Thompson of Gouldsboro. 

Regular meetings will be held on the first Saturday of 
each month. We are looking for a larger membership and 
more “Wim, Wigger and Witality”, in our Local during the 
coming year. 

After the business part of the meeting was over, an 
interesting half-hour was spent inspecting the new school 
building. 





LETHBRIDGE 

The Lethbridge Local of the A.T.A. held a very successful 
meeting in Central School on Wednesday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 13th. 

After a delightful tea, served by the Executive, several 
important matters of business were discussed. The A.T.A. 
programme for the ensuing year received considerable atten- 
tion while the constitution of the Local is to be revised. A 
committee consisting of the Misses M. Boyden, P. Watkins, 
and M. Clarke, was appointed to take charge of the A.T.A. 
banquet and dance at the fall convention. Mr. George 
Watson, Mr. Fisher and Miss Katherine Dunn were put in 
charge of the forthcoming Lethbridge issue of “Our” 
Magazine. 

The meeting was capably handled by our new president, 
Miss Edna Scott; Miss M. Lange is secretary for this year; 
other members of the executive being: P. J. Collins, treas- 
urer; school representatives, Misses K. Dunn, K. Jones, 
F. McColl, H James, P. Watkins, M. Clarke and Mr. W. S. 
Brodie. 

LOCAL ITEMS 
Three new appointments were made on the Public School 
staff in Lethbridge this year, viz. John Watson, J. Lakie, 
and Miss Jean Hamilton. 

Miss Isobel Landels, lately returned from a holiday tour 

of Europe, has been re-appointed on the Collegiate faculty. 
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Correspondence 





POSITION OF TEACHERS 

Sir—“British Justice,” whose letter appeared in your 
columns recently has hit upon one sore spot in connection 
with the teacher supply situation but it is not the only one. 
We cannot blame these irresponsible normalites for showing 
a lack of professional spirit. Is it possible to change a high 
school student into a full-fledged teacher in a year? Our 
educational authorities seem to think so. It is true that many 
teachers have wilfully underbid but many more are the 
victims of circumstance and must take the half-loaf thrown 
to them, especially those who have given hostages to fortune. 
The basic reasons for the mad scramble and low salaries 
are: (1) The educational system which turns out hundreds 
of teachers each year, creating a supply out of all propor- 
tions to the demand. This is the more vicious when we con- 
sider how easily it might be controlled. (2) The chicanery 
of many school boards, who have satisfied their predatory 
instincts at the expense of teachers admittedly efficient. (3) 
The small school district as an administrative area, where 
the teacher is at the mercy of the board. 

The ability of many of these boards is amply demon- 
strated by their methods of choosing a teacher; which re- 
minds one of an old maid choosing a baby carriage, low 
cost and ease of pushing around being the main considera- 
tions, not the child’s comfort. Yes! It is the great game of 
“cut” and since the Shylocks have us on the hip, they may 
be trusted to have their pound of flesh. Will not a Portia 
come toa judgment? Alas! Portia is out wooing the electors. 
She thinks of votes rather than justice. The cause of educa- 
tion must bow to party politics. 

Do the trustees think that a person smarting under a 
sense of rank injustice and considering himself victimized 
by the legal or illegal dexterity of his employers is going 
to work with the same devotion and whole-hearted spirit 
as before? They may think so. Their proven lack of imagin- 
ation is quite compatible with that attitude, but after all, 
teachers are only human beings—a fact which has escaped 
many school boards—and if they respond to inhuman treat- 
ment in a human way, who’s to blame? The educational 
authorities of this province, both big and small, would do 
well to ask themselves that question. Yours —G.R.M. 

—Edmonton Journal. 
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Two Magazines You Should Know About: 
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Editorial 


PASS THE HAT FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS! 


E feel constrained to make a few remarks con- 
W cerning an article in the last issue of our esteemed 
contemporary, The Alberta School Trustee, on the subject of 
security of tenure for teachers. The article is a typical ex- 
hibition of the mentality of a certain class of rural trustees 
in Alberta. Referring to a paragraph in the July issue of 
The -A.T.A. Magazine, in which exception was taken to 
the chaotic and disastrous condition surrounding the hiring 
and firing of rural teachers, the article in The Alberta 
School Trustee says: “In spite of all this, there is no doubt 
that the vast majority of satisfactory teachers stay in their 
respective schools just as long as they wish to do so. It is 
not legislation that is required to give them security of 
tenure.” 

HIS is “barking up the wrong tree” with a vengeance. 

Apparently it is impossible to persuade some people to 
understand that we seek legislation, not for those satisfac- 
tory teachers who do not need it, but for those satisfactory 
teachers who do. Let us repeat this: teachers who need no 
protection are not causing us any worry. We seek legislation 
to protect satisfactory teachers who need protection, teach- 
ers who receive brutal maltreatment from certain rural 
school “trustees” whose ignorance of the sanctity of their 
trust is exceeded only by the callousness of their brutality. 
We invite fair-minded people to meditate on this statement 
and to make an honest effort to grasp its meaning. And let 
it not be supposed that we are “talking through our hats” 
when we make this charge of utterly “raw” treatment of 
eminently satisfactory teachers. We dare anybody to deny 
our charge and we serve notice now that if we are put to it 


we are fully prepared to “quote chapter and verse” in 
abundance. 

It is true that the desired legislation would cover the 
entire teaching profession—those who need it and those who 
do not. The trustee article claims that the vast majority of 
satisfactory teachers stay in their schools anyhow! Then 
why the exception to the legislation? Come! Come! Explain, 
please! 

Of course, it is not true that the vast majority of satis- 
factory teachers remain in their schools as long as they like. 
However, we are waiving that point for the moment. 


NY law whose purpose is the protection of the indi- 
Pe eet from malefactors is a blanket law, covering the 
whole of society. It is the first day’s lesson in law that the 
only way to ensnare the small number of evil-doers is to 
pass just such blanket legislation. See the point? 

What would be thought of any citizen who opposed laws 
for the protection of society on the ground that “the vast 
majority” of satisfactory citizens pursue their respective 
businesses in peace “just as long as they wish to do so’? 
Would not such opponent of such law be regarded as in 
league with the minority group of evil-doers? See the 
point? Try hard—you’ll see it, Mr. Anti-Security-of-Tenure. 


HE remainder of the article is a quotation from a 

highly sentimental sketch of the life of an old and 
faithful rural teacher, way down in old Ontario. Strange 
that our school trustees in Alberta have to look away some 
thousands of miles or so to find an alleged case of good 
treatment of a teacher. Is it that, after all, they have heard 
of aged Alberta teachers living on charity, and feel ashamed? 
It would take an optimist to believe it. 

In any case we advise looking even farther afield, say 
Denmark or New Zealand. Perhaps some trustees in Alberta 
could learn something by a little study of the status of the 
teacher in those two countries which we name at random. 


HE Ontario teacher in question had spent a life 
ts the same school and—the Lord bless her—she had 
won the love and esteem of those whom she taught. There 
can be no doubt that she is an ornament to the noblest of 
professions. 

But note the sequel—aAs she is drawing to the close of a 
life of unsparing service to her country, her former pupils, 
(private persons) present her with a thousand dollars. 

We, of course, have no knowledge of the finances of 
the dear little lady. But what is the obvious inference? Is 
it not that it is taken for granted that aged teachers are 
poor? The hypocritical sentimentality of this business of 
expecting teachers to take tips from their pupils and reap 
their reward in Heaven is too disgusting for serious con- 
sideration. One usually finds that the people who talk that 
way are the teachers’ enemy in this world. Such a point of 
view can bring satisfaction only to those individuals who 
are the victims of that intriguing mental twist that enables 
them to oppose legislation for the apprehension of the 
wicked on the ground that the majority of people are decent. 


Democracy stands on its head when ignorant and mali- 
cious individuals are allowed to poison with their nefarious 
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doings the most important social task confronting us—edu- 
cation. However that seems to be the dominant conception 
of responsible government in some of the back-woods dis- 
tricts of Alberta—and the law permits it! 

Pass the hat for foreign missions! 


TOO MANY COOKS 


OT a few are under the impression that the “glut” of 
N teachers is entirely due to the opening of the Edmon- 
ton Normal School some years ago. This idea is not entirely 
correct: another factor enters into this deplorable situation 
—the return of a host of persons who, during the past 
fifteen or twenty years had changed their occupations and 
who, when the depression struck and the bottom dropped out 
of things, were accommodated with a job as teacher. Many 
of these persons are “a farmer’s wife” and one inspector 
has stated that more than one third of the teachers serving 
in his domain belong to this class. The approximate number 
of rooms in each of the twenty-seven inspectorates is 175, 
requiring a staff of 4725. If the average of such throughout 
the Province be approximately the same in every inspector- 
ate, then there are probably 1800 of these farmers’ wives 
in active teaching. Is it any wonder that in the cities 
there are hundreds of teachers to be found in blocks, in 
rooming houses, at the homes of their parents or other 
relatives or friends, out of a job, twirling their thumbs, 
kicking their heels and losing their self-respect because they 
have no money left to pay for their board or any part of 
it? Is it any wonder that in every little town a similar state 
of affairs exists, and in hundreds of farm houses that son 
or daughter, whom the family has heretofore regarded 
with pride as the ‘“‘smart’’ one of the family—who “cleared- 
up” on the high school work and who, at great family sacri- 
fice, was financed through Normal—must perforce remain 
brooding at home. The pity, the injustice, the agony, the 
senselessness, the waste of it! And almost all might have 
been prevented. 


66 INDSIGHT is better than foresight by a darn sight’, 

H says the wit. But in this case, it does not apply as 
far as the A.T.A. is concerned. Before the depression struck 
us, when everything was “rosy”, the A.T.A. urged that the 
Province of Alberta could not absorb the out-put of three 
normal schools. During the palmy days shortly after the 
War, when wheat was ‘‘away-up”’, when all other prices were 
soaring and everybody could get a job, the Edmonton Normal 
School opened for the first time. One year’s out-put 
swamped the market and some normal school graduates, for 
the first time were astonished to find themselves unable to 
obtain a school before September. It was not so serious 
then, for many didn’t bother about getting a school at all 
and obtained other employment, pending appointment—an 
impossible thing to-day. The present Government was not 
at all hesitating in 1923: they closed down the Edmonton 
Institution as a measure of economy and also, presumably, 
because it was considered unnecessary. Make no mis- 
take about it, teachers had felt the pinch in salaries in 
1922 and 1923 as a direct result of the over-supply then 
created. Then was the time when farmers were well-off and 


could pay real salaries to teachers. But did they as a general 
rule pay one dollar more per year than was absolutely 
necessary? They certainly did not!—the exception proved the 
rule. They took advantage of the law of supply and demand, 
and applied it to the teachers’ disadvantage, just as from 
1929 on, the purchasers of farm produce—of wheat, cream 
hogs, cattle, etc.—made the farmers squirm. As soon as an 
over-supply of teachers was anticipated, down came salaries 
—just as soon as school boards received large numbers of 
applications for advertised positions. The A.T.A. then in- 
augurated a campaign to off-set the downward trend in 
salaries: they secured pledges from the normal school stu- 
dents not to apply for a position for less than $1,000 per 
annum. And it worked: the downward tendency was checked. 
Then came the re-opening of the Edmonton Normal School 
in the old King Edward School in 1928 together with the 
news that the Government had decided to build a new insti- 
tution on a grand scale. Considerable fear was felt by the 
profession throughout the Province, which fear was allayed 
to some extent by “whispers” around the Legislature that 
the ultimate aim of the Government was to centre teacher- 
training in Edmonton, to close the Camrose Institution and 
probably, or possibly, to leave the whole plant at Calgary 
to the rapidly expanding School of Technology. 
ND then came the depression. It hit the teachers be- 
fore it struck the farmers: there were far too many 
teachers before there was too much wheat. But to cap every- 
thing, teaching became an umbrella under which crowded 
for shelter from the rain: farmers’ wives by the hundred 
(many whose interim certificates had lapsed long before 
and to whom renewals or extensions were granted by the 
Department) stenographers, young lawyers, business men, 
farmers, etc., who had left teaching while the “going was 
good’. And who can or should blame them for so doing? 
We make no attack upon them nor are we in any way 
critical of their action: they obeyed a natural law to make 
port during the storm even if the port be too overcrowded 
already. But we do feel and feel very strongly that the 
first duty of the Department of Education, of the Govern- 
ment, should have been to safeguard the position of those 
who were actually engaged in the work of teaching, those 
who had stayed with the work. Surely nobody will contend 
seriously that such have no prior rights to a living from the 
educational system. When the first signs appeared of what 
was in store for us unless the situation were grappled with 
by the Government, the Executive of the Alliance petitioned: 


“That a teacher’s certificate should lapse at 
the end of five consecutive years during which 
the holder has not been teaching; provided, 
however, that such certificate may be re- 
newed after proper review by the authority 
granting such certificate.” 

The Canadian Teachers’ Federation at the New Brunswick 


meeting in July, 1931, endorsed the resolution also. 

The resolution left a reasonable degree of latitude for 
the certificate-issuing authority, although it was urged 
that, under ordinary conditions, the renewal of lapsed cer- 
tificates should be contingent upon a refresher course being 
taken by the applicant in a teacher-training institution. 
Surely, after a person has been away from the work for an 
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extended period, such a refresher course is not only justi- 
fiable but necessary on educational grounds alone. 

ERE again our petition was listened to with -courtesy 

but that, apparently, was the end as far as the Gov- 
ernment was concerned. We can not help holding that had 
the representations of the Alliance been acceded to with 
respect to limiting the supply of available teachers, even in 
part: much of the teacher “hiring and firing racket’’; much 
of the “throat-cutting tactics” by applicants struggling for 
the wherewithal to earn their daily bread; much of the 
smouldering resentment at the “wait and see” policy would 
not have existed. Damage, almost irreparable, has already 
been suffered by the education system of the Province and 
the unspoken cry of all who appreciate the situation fully 
is: “How long, O Lord, how long?” 


Marginalia 


Dr. C. Sansom 





That the typewriter may soon become part of the stand- 
ard equipment of progressive public schools is suggested by 
a recent experiment in the United States which went to 
show that improved results may be expected from its use 
in all the grades. The experiment was carried out, we are 
told, “with absolute integrity to scientific procedure’, and 
involved the use of 1839 machines by 6125 pupils in 27 
schools with 180 teachers. The typewriter group made sig- 
nificantly greater gains than a ‘control group” of 8842 
pupils (who did not use the typewriter) in many of the im- 
portant school subjects. The subject in which the greatest 
relative gain was made by the typewriter group was spelling, 
and we read that even the quality of the handwriting was 
not lowered by the use of the typewriter. Of special signifi- 
cance was a rather marked increase in the quantity of 
original written material in the lower grades, inasmuch as 
it is in these grades “the disadvantages and limitations 
of handwriting as a means of written expression have been 


most often observed.” 
* * * 


One of the puzzling things about education is the regard 
in which it is held by labor groups and radicals and even 
revolutionaries as compared with the apparent coldness, in- 
difference, and even hostility of the established order. The 
present attitude of taxpayers’ associations in Canada and 
the United States stands in striking contrast in this respect 
with that of the labor organizations in these countries, and 
of communities like Russia and Spain. In Spain a proposed 
“Five Year Plan” for education calls for the construction of 
25,000 new schools, of which about 7,000 were completed 
during the first year of the Republic. The attitude of Soviet 
Russia toward education is well known. It is said that in the 
last two years illiteracy in that country has been reduced 
by about nineteen million. No such assault on ignorance 
in Russia can be credited to the old Tzarist regime. On the 
other hand to be sure, we must not lose sight of the enor- 
mous educational expansion on this continent during the 
40-year period ended 1930—an expansion which had, if not 
the active encouragement, at least the indulgence, the some- 
what condescending indulgence if you like, of Big Business 
and the Successful Man. 
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“He Put the Knife into His Pocket” 

Those who insist on the above usage in place of the idio- 
matic “He put the knife in his pocket” are adding nothing 
to the dignity of English speech, and succeeding only in 
making some slight addition to the unhappiness of an al- 
ready unhappy world. 

For one thing there is no need to use the “into” con- 
struction in this case to distinguish the action referred to 
from a somewhat similar action calling for the use of “in”. 
Falling into a bath-tub, for instance, and falling in a bath- 
tub are similar but by no means identical performances; 
and it is convenient at times, no doubt, to be able to indicate 
by our choice of preposition the exact nature of the occur- 
ence. But when we say of so-and-so that he put his knife 
in his pocket, no question can arise as to whether we really 
mean to say that he put it in his pocket or into his pocket. 
Both expressions have the same meaning, and no ambiguity 
is possible. 

It may be objected, however, that this in itself is no 
reason for using “in” in preference to ‘into’. Some will 
hold that since “into” is the accepted construction with 
verbs of motion, the use of ‘in’ in expressions like the 
one we are considering should be discouraged, if on no other 
grounds than that of logical consistency. 


The reply to this is that “put” is not a verb of motion 
in exactly the sense implied. When we say, for instance, 
that we put the car in the garage, we do not have in mind 
primarily the action of moving the car into this position; 
we mean merely that we put it there; and the phrase “in 
the garage” is virtually an abverb of place indicating spe- 
cific location. Similarly we may say, quite consistently and 
accurately as I see it, “He put the flower in his button- 
hole,” “They put the dresser in the bed-room,” “She put 
the milk in the bottle,” “The men are putting the potatoes 
in the cellar.”’ If we wish to refer specifically to the action 
involved, it becomes necessary to use the appropriate verb: 
“They moved the furniture into the bed-room,” “We drove 
the car into the garage’’, etc. 

The Universal English Dictionary gives as examples of 
the “into” usage, “to put a man into a rage, into a fright, 
into a state of anxiety.”” The Standard Dictionary quotes, 
“To make the fruit of a tree good you must put the tree 
into a healthy state’. But these examples are not entirely 
convincing. One feels that the constructions would be im- 
proved with ‘‘in’’. It should be noted that they all refer to 
non-physical action; and it is with physical action that “into” 
might more reasonably be expected if it is necessary to use 
it anywhere. With physical action, however, the use of “in” 
is all but universal. We put a bullet in a gun, a horse in 
a pasture, and men in jail. We put a thing in its right 
place, water in a jug, and money in one’s pocket. We put 
an army in action, and all sorts of things in motion. As 
to non-physical action we are constantly putting our 
theories in practice, and we sometimes put wrong ideas in 
a person’s head. People are put in mind of things, and in 
possession of the facts. And have we not always been ad- 
vised to put not our faith in princes? 

There are a few occasions, it may be, when the use of 
“into” might serve to distinguish a literal meaning from 
one that is figurative or idiomatic. Thus putting a person 
in a hole, meaning in a difficult situation, might be disting- 
uished in this way from putting a person quite literally 
into a hole; and similarly putting one’s knife into one’s 
mouth would mean something different from the more 
familiar performance we have all observed at table. But 
such occasions are relatively rare and in most of them the 
context could be quite safely counted upon to take care of 
the situation. The conclusion of the whole matter is that the 
use of “into” with “put” is, in general, unidiomatic, illogical, 
and unnecessary. Let us by all means continue to say, “He 
put the knife in his pocket.” , 


—— 
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OUR MONTHLY FICTION BOOK REVIEWS 
Conducted by William T. Cherry 


Order any fiction or book of general interest through your magazine. We will gladly procure any book fo: 
you at the regular retail price. Boost your magazine by sending in your orders through us. Please send money 
order, and books will be sent to you postpaid immediately. We can highly recommend any of the following books, 


but will secure any title for you upon request. 





THE SOFT SPOT 
by A. S. M. Hutchinson $2.50 (McC. & Stewart) 

By the author of “If Winter Comes’. 

Outwardly Stephen Wain was everything that a young 
Englishman might hope to be. The Soft Spot did not show 
on the surface, and was not suspected, yet it molded his 
entire life, and affected the lives of those near to him. A 
Hutchinson new best seller, equal to anything that he has 
yet written. 

THE LONG QUEST 
by Christine Whiting Parmenter.—$2.25 (Allen) 

David and Jerry, twin orphans, are adopted into different 
homes. David goes to Colorado and grows into a young 
farmer. Jerry, more fortunate, is adopted by a wealthy 
woman who conceals his past and brings him up as her 
own. Their quest for each other makes absorbing reading. 
THE CASE OF MARIE CORWIN 
by Gregory Dean. $2.25 (G.J.McL.) 

Marie Corwin, beautiful girl, is found stabbed to death 
in her New York apartment. Her life turned out to be more 
mysterious than her death. Introducing Deputy Commis- 
sioner Simon of the New York police, a new master of 
deduction. By a new author who writes an exciting story. 


TWO BLACK SHEEP 
by Warwick Deeping.—$2.00 (McC. & Stewart) 
Henry Vane, imprisoned because he shot his wife’s 
betrayer, meets Elsie Summerhayes, a timorous governess, 
who has been falsely imprisoned because of her vindictive 
employer. The two black sheep finally find rest and happi- 
ness on the Mediterranean. Characteristic Deeping story, 
full of quiet power and graceful descriptions. 


THE MENACE 
by Sydney Horler.—$2.00 (Collins) 

Who was the menace, was the question which agitated 
all London. Horler forsakes the Secret Service for a novel 
of deep psychological interest. Mary Brandell, while cross- 
ing the Atlantic, falls in love with the picture of Philip 
Cranston, young Mayfair solicitor. What happened to her 
after making his acquaintance, and how she becomes in- 
volved in the deep mystery, make an intriguing story. 
MISS BISHOP 
by Bess Streeter Aldrich. $2.25 (Ryerson) 

Ella Bishop devotes her life to teaching at a midwestern 
college. The novel deals with Ella, the teacher, and Ella, 
the woman. Waiting patiently for the one man, he deserts 
her for her cousin. The cheering answer Ella finds to her 
disillusionment, however, will prove a source of inspiration 


to every reader. In the publisher’s opinion, this is a finer 
novel than “A Lantern in Her Hand”. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE CAPE COD PLAYERS 

by Phoebe Atwood Taylor. $2.25 (G.J.McL.) 

Asey Mayo, the unsophisticated detective solves a mys- 
terious murder. Peculiarly, a skunk yields the final clue. A 
startlingly different mystery with an unusual type of detec- 
tive. Mayo’s method and character are refreshingly new, and 
he is becoming increasingly popular. This is his third 
appearance. 

FELIX AND ANNE 
by R. W. Postgate. $2.25 (McL. & Smithers) 

An ultra modern novel of Felix Queagh, Fleet Street 
journalist, and his modern wife. Very frank parts, yet the 
characters are not essentially different from the couples 
living on your own street. Very skilfully etched characters 
in a modern setting. 

CRIME UNLIMITED 
by David Hume. $2.00 (Collins) 

Exciting thriller of London gangsters, motor car bandits, 
hold ups and murders. Young Michael Cardby, son of In- 
spector Cardby of the Yard, takes up the challenge of the 
gangsters, and the result is a high speed thriller. Mr. Hume, 
a crime reporter, knows the London underworld intimately, 
and writes accordingly. 


FATHER MALACHY’S MIRACLE 
by Bruce Marshall. $1.25 (D.D.G.) 

A reprint, yet still a best seller. Father Malachy, simple 
little man, had lived fifty years in a Benedictine monastery. 
Imagine the consequences when the Palais de Dance chorus 
girls of the “Whose Baby Are You” company moves from 
Edinburgh to the top of Bas Rock, twenty miles away. 


DEAD MRS. STRATTON 
by Anthony Berkeley. $2.25 (D.D.G.) 

A Crime Club selection. Another thriller by Berkeley, 
whose previous books have all been best sellers. She de- 
served to die, but why did the police suspect Sheringham of 
murder? Roger Sheringham again figures prominently in the 
case, this time on the side against the police. 


THE OUTSIDER 
by Sheila Macdonald. $2.25 (L.Green) 

By the author of “Sally in Rhodesia’, and another 
charming tale of the South African veldt. Jacaranda Nield, 
daughter of a gentle Englishwoman and South African 
pioneer, growing up with her father after the mother dies. 
Two men came into her life while very young, one she 
marries, and the lives of all three become entangled. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 








OUTLINES FOR NOVEMBER 

(Through the courtesy of the Calgary School Board) 
GRADE I Reading ; ‘ 

It is suggested that the first twenty-five of thirty pages 
be read in at least two readers before starting the Canadian 
Primer and finishing it. This time when the vocabulary is 
not heavy should be utilized for setting a habit of thought 
reading, and the greatest care should be taken to avoid any 
word-saying in the reading lessons. This preliminary easy 
reading may take until Christmas if the class is not well 
advanced; but, regardless cf time, steady progress should 
be made along the lines suggested. 

Language 

Aim in oral work: (a) To secure two statements about 
some concrete object, when same object is either present or 
not present; (b) To develop a simple expression of opinion 
on some subject. Correlate here with Citizenship, Nature 
Study or Hygiene. 

Games: “Who is it?” Answers—‘“It is I, he, she, etc.” 

Study polite use of “I”, as, Alice and I are going. 

Pictures: Continue study of these. 

Dramatization: At least one story of the month, and 
one rhyme. 

Stories: Billy Goat’s Gruff; Chicken Little, Black Sam- 
bo; Thanksgiving Stories. 

Memorization 

1. If you meet a Fairy—Rose Fyleman. 

2. Health Rules: 

We’ve joined the early to bed band, 
We have one rule to keep, 

It’s be in bed at seven o’clock, 

And go right straight to sleep. 

3. Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe. 4. The Wind—M. 
Nightingale. 5. Wild Windy Days—Josephine Joy. 

Arithmetic 

Matching of groups to 10 with number symbol. Problems 
involving groups and numbers based on class room situa- 
tions. One more and one less of numbers to 10 orally. 

Writing of symbols to 12. Good form of symbols should 
be habituated (numbers 4, 5, and 8 require particular care.) 

ygiene 

Especial study of the teeth; their care and importance. 
Foods which build good teeth; foods or habits which are 
destructive to teeth. Outdoor play—its value; good sports- 
manship. 

Citizenship 

Community spirit in work and play. Thanksgiving. Help- 

ers and non-helpers in a school room. 
Nature Study 

Birds: Their warm covering; flight; flocking; twittering. 
Bird activities. Feeding the winter birds. 

Animals: Kitty; her naughtiness in chasing birds. The 
dog; playmate; stories about dogs. The rabbit; stories and 
talks. Cow, horse; different calls of these animals. Names 
of baby animals—as a baby horse is called a colt, etc. 
GRADE Il Reading and Literature 

(a) Reading—(1) The Jackal and the Alligator. (2) The 
Reason Why. (3) The Sandman. (4) The Water and the 
Pitcher. (5) Supplementary Reader. 

(b) Literature and Memorization—(1) Putting the 
World to Bed. (2) The Wind (R. L. S.) 

(c) Stories for Telling—(1) David and Goliath. (2) The 
Hare and the Tortoise. 

Language 

A. Oral Topics—A snowball Fight. Where is the Gopher 
Gone? The Traffic Policeman. The Postman. 

B. Single sentences, written, aiming at the use of simple 
descriptive words, such as little, pretty, red, long, etc. Teach 
the use of capitals for names of persons and places. 

C. Vocabulary Building—Review systematically: Long 
sound of a, ai, ay; long e, ee,, ea, y, long i, y (in short words 
without a vowel, as cry), ie; long 0, oe, oa; long u, ue, ew. 

Citizenship 

First Week—Use of rubbers and warmer clothing. Ways 
of avoiding colds. Use of precautions to protect others if 
you have a cold or other disease. Talks on diet in health 
and in sickness. 

Second Week—Shorter evenings, bedtime stories, talks 
on use of artificial light when reading. Discussions on 
time to go to bed and why. 


Third Week—Discussions on nature’s way of caring for 
plants in winter. Teach child care and tenderness to all 
plants including those in schoolroom. Thanksgiving for God’s 
goodness in care and food, etc. 

Fourth Week—tTrees, summer and winter. Show how 
good care in summer helps them for winter. Boulevard trees 
need of them. These are friends and should be treated as 
such. Talks on maple trees and maple sugar as related to 
food storage in trees during winter. 

Arithmetic 
Teach addition and subtraction facts, 
S46, 7. @,. 2 3 e. Oe Se 
Ss @ 9: 7 8 8 ye. 483, 4. ote. 

Column addition to 29 with the new endings included. 
Teach 3 and 3 in reference to objects and numbers. Teach 
time—the hour, half hour and quarter hour. Counting by 
2’s and 4’s to 30. Counting in any hundred by 1’s. Continue 
occasional use of such questions as, 

9+9+4+2—5—3. 
_ Continue oral problems in addition, subtraction, and 
using 3. 
Nature Study 
_ Use calendar from day to day, marking direction of the 
wind, rain, snow or sunshine. 

1. Study of trees—(a) Parts of trees.—See Course. 
(b) How trees prepare for winter. 

2. Domestic Animals and their preparation for winter. 
—See Course. 3. Pets—What the pets think about owners. 
Humane stories about these. 5. Migration of birds—Reasons 
(Scarcity of food). How the birds get ready. Which birds 
migrate? Which birds do not? Recognition of the birds 
belonging to each group. Birds that do not migrate: Chick- 
adee, Junco, Snow-bunting, Magpie, Sparrows, etc. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

1st week—Habits—Table manners—wash before eating 
always. 2nd week—Habits (cont’d)—Eat at regular times; 
chew: food well; have pleasant conversation at the table. 
3rd week—Posters. 4th week—Milk—(a) Value for growth, 
stronger bones, better teeth, stronger muscles. (b) Drink 
milk regularly at meal times. (c) Ways of having milk—in 
cocoa, porridge, puddings and soups. 

GRADE Ill Reading and Literature 
a —_ Hero. Aa of the Thrushes. 
ral—The Scarecrow. e Ploughman. The Po 
Monkey. The Golden Touch. ” ne 

Story Telling—How the Whale got his Throat. 

Memory—The Lobster Quadrille. The Night Wind. The 
Rock-a-by Lady. 

Dramatization—The Rabbit’s Trick. 

Language 

(a) Oral—Thanksgiving Day; How We Play on a Stormy 
Day; My New Suit; My Best Friend; Jack Frost. 

(b) Formal—Friendly letter. Abbreviations for yard, 
foot, inch. Drill, oral and written on may, can; broke, 
broken; write, wrote, written; were where; they are, there 
are. Write two original sentences on a given topic after 
oral discussion. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Practice in adding tion, able, 
ly, ful, such as beautiful. Pronunciation practice; have to, 
ought to, want to, should have, John and I must starve, etc. 

; Hygiene 

Essential foods for children—milk, fruit, vegetables, etc. 

What to eat for sound teeth, rosy cheeks, etc. ; 
, ; Citizenship 

Community life. (a) Recognize good qualities in repre- 
sentatives of other nations and races (in child’s neighbor- 
hood), teach good fellowship among all classes—good sports- 
manship in games—fairplay in work or sport. (b) Thanks- 
giving and Armistice Days—connection with harvesting. 
Combination of the two days. (c) Stories: 1. The Story of 
the First Corn—For the Children’s Hour. 2. Ruth and Naomi 
—For the Children’s Hour. 3. Madeline de Vercheres. 
4. Sir Galahad. 

Arithmetic 

1. Teach 2 and 4 times table. 2. More rapid addition and 
subtraction, and daily accuracy tests in addition and sub- 
traction. 3. Introduce fractions, 1/10, 1/5, 1/2. 4. Counting 
by 4’s, 5’s, and 6’s. 5. Teach Arabic notation to 50,000, and 
Roman notations to 50. 6. Teach yard, foot, and inch, . 
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Nature Study 

In connection with plants’ preparation for winter see 
“Babybuds Winter Clothes” in “The Child’s World” by 
Emillie Poulssen. 
GRADE IV Reading and Literature 

Silent Reading—The Boy Hero. Edith Cavell. 

Oral Reading—A Hindu Fable. Alice and the White 

ueen. 

’ Literature—Knights of the Silver Shield. Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert. 

Memory Work—Canada! Maple Land! The Eagle. 

Story—The Quest of the Hammer. 

Language 

A. Formal lessons on use of Dictionary. B. Use of quo- 
tation marks. C. Use of Autobiography in oral and written 
composition. 

Arithmetic 

Begin multiplication by two and three figures checking 
same by reversing multiplier and multiplicand. Teach de- 
nominate numbers in pints, quarts, gallons, pecks and bush- 
els, and give problems in same. Teach notation to include 
millions, Roman Numerals as required for dates. Stress 
rapid calculation in the four fundamental rules. 

Spelling 

Remaining 70 words—First term list. Memory Work 
Spelling. 

History and Citizenship Talks 

Justice—to others. Not to spread infection—quarantine. 
Justification for restraint and punishment—in home, school 
and city. Thanksgiving Day. Story of First Thanksgiving 
Day in America. Compare that first celebration with how 
we celebrate. Armistice Day. 

Nature Study 

Animal Life—Detailed study of rabbit and fox. 

Bird Life—Detailed study of wild duck, wild goose, 
prairie chicken, Hungarian partridge, grouse, hawk, crow. 
Hygiene 

Other foods: Milk—(a) Value—growth, stronger bones, 
better teeth, bigger muscles. (b) Drinking milk regularly 
at mealtimes; buying milk at school to drink between meals. 
(c) Ways of having milk—cocoa, porridge, pudding, soups. 
Importance of a good breakfast, hot cereals. Candies—best 
kinds, small quantities, after meals. 

Geography 

Life in a Congo Village: People who live in a hot, wet, 
country. (1) Location of Central Africa on the globe; direc- 
tion; distance in point of time; mode of travel; life along 
the river; appearance of the people. (3) Village Life: (a) 
The trip through the forest to the village. (b) Homes of 
the people. (c) Getting food. (d) Some interesting plants 
and animals of the region. (e) Occupation of boys and girls. 
(Correlate with Citizenship—David Livingstone. Correlate 
with Silent Reading—An Explorer’s Boyhood.) 

Desert Life—The Bedouin Arabs. (1) Journey to Arabia 
—location of Arabia on globe, etc. (2) Appearance of 
desert; travel by camel caravan; camel’s fitness for desert. 
(8) The Bedouins: (a) Their dress. (b) Their homes. (c) 
Food supply. (d) Occupation of men and women. (e) Be- 
douin hospitality. (f) Why the Bedouins are nomads. (g) 
Comparison with people of Congo. (4) Visit to an Oasis 
Town. (a) Description of gardens; growing of dates. (b) 
Description of houses, shops, and life in an oasis town. 
GRADE V Reading and Literature 

Oral Reading—Ye Mariners of England. Silent Reading 
—Up the Ottawa River. Literature—The Charge of the 
Light Brigade. Story Telling—St. George and the Dragon. 

Memory Work 

The Old Grey Squirrel—Noyes. Ye Mariners of England 
—Fourth Reader. November—Reader. Abou Ben Adhem— 
Leigh Hunt. See Grade VII Literature Text. 

Spelling 

Remaining words of first term list. Words from Memory 

Selection and any new words from other subjects. 
Citizenship 
November and December: 

A sense of personal honor exhibited in absolute fidelity 

to a trust and a healthy regard for one’s reputation. 
Arithmetic 

1. Grains and vegetables—Oats, wheat, barley, flax, rye, 
potatoes, etc. 2. Bills and accounts. 3. Simple Fractions— 
Problems. 

Hygiene 

The Bones and Joints—1. Value of evercise and sun- 
shine. 2. Harmful effects of tight clothing and heavy lifting 
eed 3. Joints—kinds of joints.- 4. Structure of 
joints. 


Geography 
Half of November and December: 

1. North America—A general study—Size and popula- 
tion. General shape; main axis. Coastal features—lIslands 
and indentations. Rivers and Lakes. National subdivisions. 
2. Latitude of large commercial centres in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

GRADE VI Language 

A. Business Letters. Text page 59. B. Vocabulary work. 
C. Prefixes of Course taught. Course, page 75. D. Direct 
and Indirect Narration. Text, pages 74 and 99. 

Spelling 
65 words: 65 words supplementary—“braid” to “hasn’t.”’ 
Reading and Literature 

Literature—Doubting Castle, Dickens in Camp. 

Memorization—Choice of: The Maple Leaf. Spires of 
Oxford. Rule Britania. The Song My Paddle Sings. 

Oral Reading—Oliver Cromwell. 

Silent Reading—The Hall of Cedric. An Iceberg. 

Story Telling—Daniel and David. 

Grammar 

(a) Name Words—Suggested Exercises: (1) Exercises 
selecting nouns. (2) Fill in blanks with nouns. (3) Nouns 
suggested by such words as: sober, poor, absurd, free, etc. 

(b) Nouns which express one and more than one. 

(c) Nouns which express male and female—Suggested 
Exercises: (1) Changing from singular to plural in sentences 
and vice versa. (2) Changing gender of nouns in sentences. 

History 

The Crusades—Show the influence of the Christian 
Church during these early centuries. A central unifying 
idea on the religious sentiment for the Holy Land. The 
People’s Crusade—Peter the Hermit. Crusades—the earliest 
international enterprize organized by the princes of various 
European lands. (a) The religious motive. (b) The trade 
motive. The Norman a dominant factor. Richard I and Sala- 
din, romantic figures. It is the meeting of the East with the 
West—Travel means Education—Trade results. Read “The 
Talisman” and “Richard the Lion Heart’. Stephen Langton 
—The Church and the barons unite to assert their right, 
goaded by the oppression of King John. Result—The Great 
Charter. 

Arithmetic 

Fractions—(a) Factors, multiples, cancellation. (b) Tests 
for divisability by 2, 3, etc. (c) Common divisor; G.C.M. or 
H.C.F. (d) Common multiple: L.C.M. (e) Reading and writ- 
ing fractions. (f) Reduction of fractions. 

Nature Study 
1. Two of the following animals: Rabbit, Coyote, Squir- 
rel, Bat. 2. One bird: Snipe, Grebe or Woodpecker. 
Hygiene 
November 16th to December 23rd: 
Excretory System—four lessons. 
Geography 

1. St. Lawrence Lowlands—early settlement, fertility of 
land, influence of Great Lakes, transportation, hydro-electric, 
manufacturing, fisheries. 2. Appalachian Region—extent and 
surface, good harbors, tides, Atlantic fisheries. St. John 
River, lumbering and fishing, fruit-growing, agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing. 

GRADE VII Language 

1. Oral—See “Imagination Exercise”, page 115, in text. 
2. Suffixes and Prefixes. See Course of Study, page 79. 
8. Direct Narration. See text, exercise 5, page 115, and 
exercise 16, page 99. 4. The Explanatory Paragraph. See 
text, page 112. 5. Review the three types or arrangements 
stressing characteristics of each. Written exercise on the 
above. 

Grammar 

Detailed Analysis (continued)—(1) Completion of Pre- 
dicate by means of Object and Complement. (2) Enlarge- 
ment of Object of Complement. 3. Enlargement of Subject 
by means of Clause. (4) Enlargement of Predicate by 
means of Clause. 

History 

Stuart England. 1603-1714. (a) The Views of James 
I on monarchy. (b) Religious Problems of James. (c) 
Charles I—his policy. (1) Stafford, Laud, Hampden. (2) 
Long Parliament. (d) The Great Rebellion. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

(1) The Ear—tThe outer, middle and inner ear; how 
sound waves are collected and carried through to the audit- 
ory nerve; the importance of the sense of hearing. Cause 
of an ear-ache—How disease germs are carried up the 
Eustachian Tube to the Middle Ear. Pressure from pus form- 
ing here breaks the drum membrane, causing a running ear. 
Danger of a running ear—Cause of deafness—effect of 
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diseased adenoids and tonsils on the ear—effect of scarlet 
fever, measels and dyphtheria. Never put sharp objects in 
the ear—how to remove a foreign body from the ear. (2) 
Sense of Smell, Taste, Touch—General idea as to location 
and how we get these impressions. The importance of these 
senses—how they may be injured. 

Arithmetic 
Decimals—Multiplication and division with problems. 
Spelling 

(a) Complete First Term Words. (b) Words often con- 
fused—4 pairs each week.°(c) New words from other 





subjects. 
GRADE VIII History ‘ 
Sections 4 and 5, Course of Studies. 
Civics 


November and December: Section (6) Course of Studies. 
Literature and Reading 
A. The Italian in Ergland. The Birds of Killingworth. 
Let Us Now Praise Famous Men. B. For Remembrance. 
C. Bob Acre’s Duel. D. The Country Boy’s Creed. A Face. 
Grammar 
Parts of Speech: Classification and inflection for:— 
(a) Nouns; (b) Pronouns; (c) Verbs. 
Physiology and Hygiene 
November and December: Foods—Body Builders—the 
protein foods. Energy Givers—fats, carbohydrates. Mineral 
Matter—Its importance in the body. Body Regulations 
foods for vitamins, for roughage. Choosing a well balanced 
diet—plan menus. Care of foods. 
Government Inspection of Foods:—Pure Food Law. 
Pasteurization of Milk. Government testing of cows for 


tuberculosis. 
Arithmetic 


The circle, rectangular soiids (volume and surface area). 
Geography 
November 15th and December: British Empire in Asia. 





Classroom Gints 


Do you look for fresh material to serve as copy for 
writing practice or to lend colour to your fall nature study 


work? 
WILD ASTERS 


: Gray lies the field and gray the windless hill, 
Topped by the green-black shadow of the pine. 
The lower woods are bird-bereft and still, 
Save where a lingering robin whistles shrill, 
And wakes an echo soft and fairy-fine. 


2. In tangled growth of trees the birches show 
All silvery fair and softly colourless. 
By drifted leaves and last wild sunflowers grow 
Rain-washed and tall, and pale seed feathers blow 
On every breeze that shakes the wilderness. 


3. But far and far upon the sombre wold 
Broad mists of tenderest purple lie outspread. 
O sturdy blossoms with your eyes of gold, 
You hold our hearts when frailer things are dead, 
And flame by road and river, mead and mere, 
A last radiant greeting from the year. 
—Marjorie Pickthall. 


IN GOLD LACQUER 


Gold are the trees overhead, 

And gold the leaf-strewn grass, 

As though a cloth of gold were spread 
To let a seraph pass. 

And where the pageant should go by, 
Meadow and wood and stream, 

The world is all of lacquered gold. 
Expectant as a dream. 


In molten gold the river winds 
With languid sweep and turn, 
Beside the red-gold wooded hill 
Yellowed with ash and fern. 
The streets are tiled with gold-green shade 
And arched with fretted gold, 
Eestatic aisles that richly thread 
This minster grim and old. 
—Bliss Carman. 
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GRADE IV Silent Reading 
The Miraculous Pitcher 

A. Preliminary explanation of nectar and ambrosia. 

B. First general rapid reading to be followed by Ques- 
tion. Which of these ideas seems to you to express most 
fully the main thought of the story? (a) Hospitality brings 
happiness and satisfaction to both host and guest. (b) Vil- 
lages may be wiped out and disappear in a single night. 
(c) People should train their dogs not to bark at strangers. 
(d) Live a simple life and you will be happy. 

C. Have pupils re-read the story again as frequently as 
necessary and write answers to the following questions: 
1. There are pictures you ought to see in your imagination 
as you read this story. Give titles to 2 of them or draw one. 
2. Have you seen advertisements called ‘Before’ and 
“After”? This is a sort of “before-and-after” story isn’t it? 
Make 2 lists headed, the one “Before’’ and the other “After” 
and put in their proper column these groups of words: the 
lake that was of old has spread itself forth again; the 
supper was exceedingly small; the loaf ... rather dry and 
crusty; a small crowd of children who flung stones; fierce 
dogs snarling at their heels; bread as light and moist as if 
a few hours out of the oven; honey ... of purest gold and 
had the odour of a thousand flowers; beheld a white foun- 
tain that gushed up from the bottom of the pitcher. 3. If 
you were to divide the story into two chapters where would 
you suggest that the first one end?. 4. ‘“‘Baucis could not 
but think that there was something out of the common in 
all that had been going on’. Are you a good Scotland Yard 
detective? What are the first hints you can find in the 
story that the strangers were not ordinary men? Make a 
list in order. 5. Would you have expected the answer Baucis 
and Philemon gave to the question asked by the stranger 
that they should make the wish that was nearest to their 
hearts? Why? 6. How was the wish of the old people ful- 
filled? Does it seem to you a way in keeping with the lives 
they had ilved? 7. To whom might you apply these phrases: 
shrill cries (children), humbly clad (strangers), heartiest 
greeting (Philemon), singular pair of shoes, affection and 
sympathy, nimble, a deep tone of voice, shyly peeped into 
it, liveliest look of mischief in his eyes, kind-hearted old 
people, grand and deep voice while a roll of thunder seemed 
to echo it in the distance, scanty means, majestic kindness. 
GRADE V Composition 

Some Suggestions for Paragraph Teaching 

Little paragraphs that treat of a single topic and treat 
it completely within the space of that paragraph are not 
easy to find. People don’t write that way. They aren’t 
accustomed for the benefit of the school to compressing all 
they want to say on a given subject within the limited con- 
fines of a paragraph, as though it were a little sonnet. When 
you look for paragraphs illustrating unity of treatment you 
find that each grows out of another and leads into the follow- 
ing. Paragraphs that treat of an idea fully and completely 
within their own limits shine out of the page like rare 
jewels. The result is that composition texts do not always 
furnish you with sufficient material to really teach the idea 
of unity. Have you tried writing your own simple pargraphs? 
This sort of thing I mean: 

Harvesting’s On 

There’s the noise of an engine down the road, and here 
comes a great lumbering separator. All around the skyline 
you can see sturdy old fellows already at work coughing 
their clouds of chaffinto the air. You are wakened very 
early in the morning by the whistles of the engine, and it 
isn’t until dark that men come wearily home. All hands are 
in the field except mother, who is paring pails full of 
potatoes in the kitchen. Harvesting’s on! 

Lesson1. When the lesson comes your purpose is to lead 
the class to see that there is one central core of thought in 
such a paragraph—harvesting’s on. Your paragraph is on 
the blackboard when the lesson opens; the class read it 
through and talk about the idea or subject matter for a 
moment or two. Perhaps they will contribute other signs of 
harvesting being in full swing. 

2. Then perhaps you might say: “Have you ever noticed 
what happens to a pot full of tomatoes, shall we say, when 
you put them on the stove to boil’? (Steam goes off—that’s 
really the water that is in the tomatoes, and what is in the 
pot shrinks or boils down, until there is noting but a pure 
tomato pulp, what you might call the “essence” of the 
tomato). 

3. Now we’re going to put this paragraph “on to boil’’. 
We’re going to boil away everything but what matters most 
in idea and see if we can find what the “essence” of this 
paragraph is—what one thing it really says. Let us boil 
down the first sentence. If you were to put the main idea 
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of that sentence in 2 or 3 words, what would you say it 
was? Blackboard notes as following: 

1st sentence—noise of separator (or separator on the 
road). 

2nd sentence—other engines at work (or for the more 
pictorially-minded, clouds of chaff). 

3rd sentence—work begins early and ends late. 

4th sentence—everybody works. . 

4. Let us leave the last sentence out of consideration for 
just now. We have got our first paragraph now boiled down 
to these few phrases (blackboard outline). Let us see whe- 
ther we could boil these down farther still. (Refer to black- 
board outlines again). When do we see separators on the 
road? Or what part of the farm work is going on when we 
see separators on the road? So that this is just one way of 
saying that harvesting is going on. (Begin adding to your 
blackboard cutline). Other engines are at work too. We get 
to be surer that harvesting is going on. 

1st sentence—noise of separator—harvesting is going on. 

2nd sentence—other engines at work—harvesting is go- 
ing on, etc. 

Why is it that work begins so early and ends so late? etc. 

5. Notice what we are saying in each sentence—“har- 
vesting is going on”. That’s what the last sentence is saying 
too. So now we have got our paragraph boiled down to one 
notion or idea—it’s ‘‘essence’’—harvesting’s on. 

6. How many main ideas would you say that this para- 
graph contained? One. 

This type of lesson needs to be repeated until the notion 
of the unity of paragraph structure is thoroughly assimi- 
lated. My suggestion now would be that at your 4th or 5th 
lesson you return to the paragraph of your first, and start- 
ing with the kernel of the idea, show how the writer elabor- 
ated that central theme by giving concrete little details to 
build up a picture. To show this elaboration of a central 
theme as a feature of paragraph writing seems to me very 
important. I think you will find that children are likely to 
make a general statement and suppose they have said every- 
thing that there is to say, and that they have little idea 
of the necessity of developing a general statement to create 
an interesting bit of writing. 

You have noticed how this writer, beginning with the 
central idea that harvesting was going on, thought of this 
sign and that until he had his paragraph built up and until 
we have something of a picture in our minds’ eye. What is 
the first bit of picture he gives us? etc. To-day we are going 
to try to build up a paragraph like that and we shall take 
a central idea like that of our first paragraph and then the 
building will be easy. Let’s try “Harvesting’s done’. You 
will remember that the writer of the first paragraph thought 
of all the signs that harvesting was going on. Let’s begin 
first by thinking of how we know in the country that har- 
vesting is done. Then we will build our sentences. Jot down 
list on blackboard—bare fields, the straw stacks, the full 
granaries, wagon loads of grain on the way to the elevator, 
burning of straw piles, etc. Select the four or five most in- 
teresting and build your paragraph right in class. 

Here are three good paragraphs from “Bambi’”’ by Felix 
Salten. (Bambi is the story of a deer): 

1. At night as he roamed through the forest or by day 
as he lay in the glade, he heard the falling leaves whisper 
among the trees. They fluttered and rustled ceaselessly 
through the air from all the tree-tops and branches. A deli- 
cate silvery sound was falling constantly to earth. It was 
wonderful to awaken amidst it, wonderful to fall asleep to 
this mysterious and melancholy whispering. Soon the leaves 
lay thick and loose on the ground and when you walked 
through them they flew about, softly rustling. It was jolly 
to push them aside with every step, they were piled so high. 
It made a sound like “Sh! Sh!’’—soft and very clear and 
silvery. Besides, it was very useful, for Bambi had to be 
particularly careful these days to hear and smell everything. 
And with the leaves you could hear everything far off. They 
rustled at the lightest touch and cried, “Sh! Sh!’ Nobody 
could steal through them. 

2. But then the rain came. It poured down from early 
morning till late at night. Sometimes it rained all night 
and into the following day. It would stop for a while and 
begin again with fresh strength. The air was damp and cold, 
the whole world seemed full of rain. If you tried to nibble 
a little meadow grass you got your mouth full of water, 
or if you tugged the least little bit at a bough a whole 
torrent of water poured into your eyes and nose. The leaves 
on longer rustled.They lay pale and soggy on the ground, 
flattened by the rain and made no sounds. Bambi discovered 
for the first time how unpleasant it is to -be rained on all 
day and all night until you are soaked to the skin. There 


had not even been a frost yet, but he longed for the warm 
weather and felt it was a sad business to have to run around 
soaked through. 

8. But when the north wind blew, Bambi found out what 
cold is. It wasn’t much help to nestle close to his mother. 
Of course at first he thought it was wonderful to lie there 
and keep one side warm at least. But the north wind raged 
through the forest all day and all night long. It seemed to 
be driven to madness by some incomprehensible ice-cold 
fury, as though it wanted to tear up the forest by its roots 
and annihilate it somehow. The trees groaned in stubborn 
resistance, they struggled mightily against the wind’s fierce 
onslaught. You could hear their long-drawn moans, their 
sigh-like creakings, the loud snap when their strong limbs 
split, the angry cracking when now and again a trunk 
broke and the vanquished tree seemed to shriek from every 
wound in its rent and dying body. Nothing else could be 
heard, for the storm swooped down still more fiercely on 
the forest, and its roaring drowned all lesser noises. 
GRADE VI Silent Reading 


riunting With a Camera 


Suggestions. I. Preliminary Exercise. A day or two ahead 
of reading ‘‘Hunting with a Camera” ask the pupils how 
many of them know men who like to go shooting in the fall 
and to find out and report to the class what hunters say 
they like about shooting. II. On the day of the lesson. Teach- 
er: “I asked you the other day to find out why people like 
to go shooting. To-day you are going to read about another 
kind of hunting, and we shall talk about both during our 
lesson later. Turn to page 325. What sort of hunting is 
this? Read through the story from beginning to end first 
of all, and then re-read as frequently as you need to pre- 
pare the following exercise for class discussion: 1. Make a 
list of the ways in which hunting with a camera and hunt- 
ing with a gun are alike. 2. What is the great difference? 
8. Does the hunter with the camera find pleasure in any- 
thing else besides getting his picture?” 

Composition and Nature Study. I Hunting is a splendid 
way of learning all sorts of things about wild life. Write a 
note to enter in your bird book that you have learned from 
this student of wild life. Add anything to this note that you 
have seen for yourself that would prove or enlarge on the 
same points. II What vocabulary will you be able to add at 
the back of your Nature Study book? 

General Questions for Discussion: Have you learned any- 
thing about taking pictures? Would you like to learn any- 
thing now? (This could form the basis of some oral compo- 
sition reports). 

GRADE VII Correlation of History and Literature 
The Character of Christoper Columbus 

Some extracts from “The Journal of Christopher Colum- 
bus” that will aid in understanding the type of character 
who could discover an America. 

Mariens Andre, in his interesting book on Columbus gives 
as the famous man’s most out-standing characteristics an 
unlimited imagination and a poetic soul. (In explaining 
some of Columbus’ extravagant statements, Andre says that 
Columbus was much under the influence of Mandeville’s 
“Book of Marvellous Adventures” all his life). Columbus 
was at the same time, however, thoroughly interested in 
acquiring wealth, although the means was only such as an 
imaginative man would have embarked on. The following 
are some extracts from his Journal which would seem to bear 
out this opinion and also give us interesting ideas of how 
the “New World” appeared and appealed to the adventurer. 
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Speaking of the Indians: “As I saw that they were very 
friendly to us, and perceived that they could be much more 
easily converted to our holy faith by gentle means than by 
force, I presented them with some red caps, and strings of 
beads to wear upon the neck and many other trifles of 
small value, wherewith they were much delighted and be- 
came wonderfully attached to us.” 

Later: “I gathered from them that by going southward, 
there would be found a King who possessed large vessels 
of gold in great quantitics.” 

Speaking of San Salvador, Columbus writes: ‘These 
groves, the most beautiful I have ever seen in my life, have 
abundant springs of sweet water.” Speaking again of the 
island, Columbus writes as Andre says: “ ‘For his own plea- 
sure as poet, and for the pleasure of the Queen’”’. “I was 
apprehensive about landing on account of a reef of rocks, 
which surround the whole island, although within there is 
depth of waer and room suffiicient for all the ships of 
Christendom, with a very narrow entrance. There are some 
shoals withinside, but the water is as smooth as the bottom 
of a well.” (This description of the island does not at all 
correspond with the true geographical one.) 

Columbus’ lively imagination and poetic expression are 
illutrated in his description of another island which he vis- 
ited and named after the Queen, Isabella. ‘‘The diversity 
of the trees, and of the fruits they bear, and of the perfumes 
with which the air is charged fill me with astonishment and 
admiration; and it would seem that it ought to retain as a 
resident the person who has only seen it once.” 

Columbus also shows in his journal what history teaches 
us that his ideas as to exactly where he was when he dis- 
covered America were much confused. “I believe that all 
these countries are the island at war with the Great Khan 
... It is certain that his kingdom is the terra firma (main- 
land), and here (that is, in Cuba) I am opposite Zats and 
Kin-sai( in China), about on hundred leagues from both 
of those cities; this is shown by the sea which flows differ- 
ently here from anywhere we have seen it until now.” 

Some of the extracts show us clearly what motives were 
urging Columbus on in his endeavors: “This day I launched 
the ship, and made ready to depart, in the name of God, for 
the southeast in quest of gold and spices, as well as to dis- 
cover the country.” 

Andre says: “He determines to try to find another is- 
land, which, according to the Indians, was called Babeque, 
and where, as they related by signs, the inhabitants col- 
lected gold by night by torchlight upon the shore, and after- 
wards hammered it into bars.’”? Columbus even believes from 
the same signs of these Indians that there exists an island 
“wholly gold’. 

As a further proof of the great imagination of Colum- 
bus, we find when on his visit to the Rio de Oro, he saw, 
“three mermaids standing high out of the water; they had 
faces something similar to those of human beings, but were 
not so beautiful as it was customary to represent them, 
their features being more like those of men.” He adds that 
" has formerly seen them in Guinea and along the Pepper 

oast. 
GRADE VII Grammar 

The definition of the “subject” in the Grammar text is 
limited in its application and might better read, “The sub- 
ject of the sentence names or represents the person or thing 
about which we make a statement, ask a question or give a 
command.” This definition embraces the three types of sent- 
ences already taught. Care must be taken to see the diffi- 
culties that the pupils experience in choosing the subject 
through the child’s eye. For instance, in the sentence “He 
saw the mountain sheep” many children will immediately 
choose “sheep” as the subject because of the appeal the 
name of this interesting animal makes to them. Care must 
be taken to lead them back to the right idea by the question, 
say, “Who or what does the whole sentence really tell you 
about?” or if the verb has already been taught the question 
would then be “Who saw the mountain sheep?” 

The chief diffiiculties in choosing bare predicates appear 
to be: (1) A difficulty in distinguishing correctly between 
action and non-action words especially where the predicate 
is broken up, e.g. The aeroplane was swiftly flying over 
the hills. The abverb “swiftly” will be wrongly included by 
the pupils in the bare predicate. (2) A difficulty in including 
all the action words in the bare predicate, e.g. The farmers 
will surely have finished their threshing by November. Show 
the children that each of the auxiliaries or some form of 
them can be used separately to show action and are there- 
fore action words, though in this sentence they have simply 
helped “finished” to express its meaning clearly. 

Of course drill must be given in breaking the sentence 
up into subject and predicate and enlargements of both 
with the three different kinds of sentences, assertive, inter- 
rogative and imperative, with also the exclamatory form. 
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The following paragraph is suggested for use in later 
lessons on the analysis of sentences into subject, predicate 
and enlargements of same. The paragraph is adapted from 
Charles Kingsly. The true paragraph is given at the end of 
the lesson so that a comparison may be made with the object 
of bringing out the advantages of the latter from the com- 
position standpoint. 

The teacher should prepare the pupils for the better 
appreciation of the paragraph by having them look up the 
meanings of the following words: savory, pilchard, hake, 
porpoise, squab, mead, cormorant, diffuse, ambient, guano, 
polecat. This might be done in a previous vocabulary lesson. 

“Fat feasting and loud harping were in full swing in 
the halls of Alef, the Cornishman, King of Gweek. Savory 
smells of fried pilchard and hake, more savory smell still 
of roast porpoise, and smells most savory of all of fifty 
huge squab pies were filling the mead hall. These famous 
squab pies were built up of layers of bacon, onions and 
mutton..At the bottom of each was a squab or young cor- 
morant. These birds diffused through the pie and through 
the ambient air a delicate odour of mingled guano and 
polecat.”’ 

It will be noted that the first sentence brings out the 
point of a two-word bare subject with enlargements. It is 
well, too, to make the pupils show why “of Alef the Cornish- 
man, King of Gweek’’ belong with the phrase “in the halls” 
as enlargements of the predicate. In the second sentence 
there is a three-word bare subject with attendant enlarge- 
ment. In sentence 8 attention should be brought to the 
phrase ‘of bacon, onions and mutton” showing the possi- 
bilities of the phrase as including more than one name-word 
and so being more useful in composition. Sentence 4 is a 
good example of an idea in inverse order and the pupils here 
should re-arrange the sentence in its more ordinary (but 
not so effective) form before attempting to single out the 
two-word subject. 

At the close of the lesson have the children read the 
paragraph in its original form and give them the following 
questions to bring out the fine points of Kingsley’s style. 
(a) Which paragraph gives you the greater pleasure to 
read? (b) In which paragraph do the modifying words bring 
out their meaning most vividly? (c) In which paragraph 
do the sentences vary most as to (1) length, (2) structure 
or make-up? (d) Do you think that using sentences in in- 
verse order is a successful method of securing emphasis? 
(Saying something so that it appeals strongly to the imagin- 
ation). 

“Fat was the feasting, and loud was the harping in the 
halls of Alef the Cornishman, King of Gweek. Savory was the 
smell of fried pilchard and hake, more savory still that of 
roast porpoise, most savory of all that of fifty huge squab 
pies, built up of layers of apples, bacon, onions, and mutton, 
and at the bottom of each a squab, or young cormorant, 
which diffused both through the pie and through the ambient 
air, a delicate odour of mingled guano and _ polecat.’”’ 
—Charles Kingsley. 

GRADE VII Agriculture 
Simple Experiments on Water in the Soil 

Your Agriculture text book in the second paragraph of 
Chapter IV speaks about ‘“‘the importance of the size of the 
particles of soil’. Some interesting experiments can be con- 
ducted quickly in the class room to illustrate: (a) The rate 
at which water will enter the soil; (b) the length of time 
that the water will be retained; (c) the quantity of water 
that the soil will hold. The equipment needed will be: (1) 
4 test tubes of the same bore 3”, or 4 water glasses of the 
same size, or failing either of these wide mouthed bottles 
of the same size. (2) Very dry sand, clay, loam and humus. 
(3) Fill the receptacles 3 full in each case with sand, clay, 
loam and humus, and tamp each down to the same degree. 
(4) Arrange the receptacles in the full view of the class. 
Pour an equal amount of water into each at the same time 
(with the help of children). Do not quite fill each receptacle 
and closely observe the result. An interesting phase of this 
experiment is the observation of the way in which the de- 
scending water displaces the air between the particles of 
soil. Into which type of soil does the water pass most quick- 
ly? Classify each soil as to speed with which the water 
enters it. 

Leave the containers in the full view of the class and 
let the pupils observe which soil dries out first, and classify 
them as to their “moisture-holding qualities’. This change 
can readily be observed as the water darkens the soil in 
each case and there is decided lightening in colour as the 
soil dries. 

In tesing the moisture-holding capacity of soils we have 
to distinguish between the amount of water (1) in a water 
soaked soil, that needs draining; (2) in a soil ready for crop 
growth. It is the capacity of a soil under the second condi- 
tion that must be considered. 
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This part of the experiment can best be illustrated with 
something other than soil to bring home to the pupils the 
fact that the difference in the size of the particles really 
affects the moisture-holding capacity of each soil. Taking 
the test tubes, fill each 7 full: (1) with B.B. shot or any 
small sized shot suitable for shot-gun shells (these can be 
got reasonably at any hardware store) to represent the fine 
particles of a clay soil; (2) one with beans or small pebbles 
to represent the coarser particles of sand; (3) ont with saw- 
dust to represent humus; (4) the last with fairly equal 
masses of shot, beans and sawdust to represent loam. 

Pour into each test tube an equal volume of water (the 
containers must be approximately the same size). Immedi- 
ately pour off the free water in each tube measuring it 
exactly. Classify the soils that each container represents as 
to the amount of water eaeh has retained. This will give 
you the comparative moisture-holding capacity of each type 
of soil, sand, clay, loam and humus. 

GRADE X Literature 
The Lady of the Lake 

Rural school teachers are being asked to teach an in- 
creasing number of High School pupils. With each increase 
in the number of grades to be taught comes a decrease 
in the amount of time the teacher may deovte to each grade 
in actual teaching lessons. It becomes very important to the 
teacher, then, to make the best possible use of that limited 
teaching time, an dalso to guide seat study as interestingly 
and efficiently as possible. However desirable it may be to 
read aloud, both from the standpoint of understanding as 
well as appreciation and pleasure, it is quite impossible for 
the rural teacher to spend successive lessons in reading aloud 
such a poem as “The Lady of the Lake’’. The students them- 
selves must be responsible for this. Is there, however, any 
way of introducing the poem to them pleasurably, so that 
they follow through the stirring and dramatic tale with 
understanding when they attack it for themselves? My 
suggestions are, in a nutshell, these: 

(a) Brief Introductory Remarks. e.g. (1) the scene of 
the story in the Highlands of Perthshire (point out main 
“Highland” and “Lowland” areas of Scotland on large wall 
map, Highlands of Perthshire in particular), the beautiful, 
yet wild character of the country—lakes (Loch Katrine, 
Loch Lomond—“the bonnie, bonnie banks of Loch Lomond” 
—Loch Vennachar, etc) the hills, (Ben Lomond—“the banks 
and braes of bonnie Doune’’, etc.) the rivers, Forth and 
Teith. N.B. show pictures if at all possible (see close of 
suggestions for list of illustrative material.) (2) The 
characters—in the heart of this beautiful country 
lies Loch Katrine, and in that lake the island known 
as Ellen’s Isle. Here the heroine of the story, Ellen 
lived with her exiled father, The Douglas, under the protec- 
tion of a Highland chieftain, Rhoderick Dhu. Rhoderick 
Dhu’s mother, Margaret, managed the household and acted 
as mother to the beautiful Ellen. Malcolm Graeme is Ellen’s 
youthful lover. The only other character of importance is 
the Knight of Snowdon, James Fitz-James, about whom 
there is a mystery that the story unravels. (These names 
should be jotted down on the blackboard during this prelim- 
inary talk and left throughout the first reading). (3) The 
Historical setting. There is one true historical character in 
the story, James Fitz-James, whose picture is drawn quite 
true to life. The Douglas is a fictitious character, but it is 
a fact that the Douglasses were exiled from Scotland at the 
time of James V because that youthful monarch resented 
the power that the Douglasses had usurped from the throne 
and the control they had exercised over him while he was 
a young boy. The Douglas of the story had remained in 
Scotland in hiding under the protection of the Highland 
chieftain Rhoderick Dhu. Scott had made a particular study 
of the life of the Highland clans of the time the story 
describes—1500-1550—and you will find it a most inter- 
esting life to learn to know and can depend on Scott’s de- 
scriptions being accurate. (4) Introduce a blackboard sketch 
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map showing the detail of the scene of the story. Bolenius in 
her “Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and High 
School” gives an interesting little monologue to accompany 
the actual sketching of the map during the lesson. You 
might gather suggestion from it... “In this country there 
are some queer names, for instance, they call a lake a 
‘loch’ and a mountain ‘Ben’ . . . Here we have the High- 
lands. This is Loch Katrine; here is Loch Achray; and 
farther on Loch Vennacher, making a string of lakes. Here 
is the wildest sort of pass between Loch Katrine and Loch 
Achray; it is called the Trossachs. Now here is the Teith. 
And look at these great monutain peaks; Ben-voirlich up 
here; over here, Uam-var. On the top of Uam-var, what a 
wonderful view you would have through this valley of the 
Teith, with Lochs Menteith and Aberfoyle in the distance. 
Then, if you looked out toward the southwest you would 
see the mountain Benledi, and below the Brig of Turk— 
brig means bridge. Beyond that, farther west, rise the two 
big mountains, on either side of the end of Loch Katrine. 
These are Ben-an and Ben-venue. What wonderful scenery 
it must be!” ... “This is Glenartney. Suppose our stag is 
here. If you were that stag and a great hunting party pur- 
sued you, where would you try to escape?” (Soon the class 
was divided into two camps: one insisting that the stag 
escape to the south; the other to the west). “You said the 
Trossachs were the wildest place of all’, insisted one little 
fellow. ‘‘That’s where I’d want to go!” It was at the point 
of the argument that the teacher said, “Now, sit back and 
listen. Watch the country here as I read.” 

(b) Teacher’s oral reading of the shortened story giving 
the complete story in half an hour. Suggested readings 
Canto Ist. Stanzas 1, 2, (The chase continued until the Brig 
of Turk was reached when there was but one hunter in 
pursuit) 8, 9, (on foot he reaches the bold shore of Loch 
Katrine and is very much impressed with its beauty). 
Stanza 16, (He blows his horn twice to call together his 
comrades of the chase). Stanza 17 to “this Lady of the 
Lake”. (Ellen, this Lady of the Lake, expects to meet her 

father or her lover, Malcolm Graeme, but finds instead 
a stranger, the hunter, whom, nevertheless, she invites to 
her home on Ellen’s Isle, “Highland Halls were open still, 
to wilder’d wanderers of the hill’? (XXII). Here, although 
the hunter spends but one evening in the hospitable High- 
land hall, he loses his heart to the beautiful Ellen. After 
the stranger’s departure on the following morning, Ellen 
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and Allan-bane, her father’s white-haired old minstrel, are 
talking about the chieftain, Rhoderick Dhu under whose 
protection Ellen and her father live, and Ellen is telling the 
Minstrel that she could never love Rhoderick Dhu, although 
he has been so kind to herself and her father, and wishes 
to marry her, when the sound of the pibroch, warlike music 
played on the bagpipes, is heard floating over the lake. 

Canto 2nd. Stanza 15: “But hark .. .” to end of Stanza 
16. (While the clan is landing and Rhoderick is looking for 
Ellen, she, having caught the sound of her father’s bugle, 
has rowed away in the opposite direction to meet him and 
her love, Malcolm Graeme. The same evening Rhoderick 
asks the Douglas for his daughter Ellen in marriage and is 
refused. Rhoderick and Malcolm have high words, and are 
on the point of falling out when the Douglas intervenes. 
Malcolm leaves the island, and Rhoderick Dhu, angered by 
the King’s treatment of the border chiefs, whose homes have 
been laid waste, and hearing that the King even now is in 
his (Rhoderick Dhu’s) domain, decided to muster his whole 
clan to fight the King and his lowland forces. The symbol 
made use of in the Highlands to summon the clan was a 
cross, called the Fiery Cross because it was first set on 
fire and then dipped, while it blazed in the blood of a boat. 
This Cross, prepared by a strange old hermit named Brian, 
must be carried by a runner and passed from hand to hand. 

Canto 3rd. Stanzas 12, 13, 14 to “Margin of Achray’’. 
(The story goes on to describe how the cross is carried on 
by others till all the clan has been summoned. Meanwhile, 
the Douglas, Ellen and Allan-bane have removed themselves 
from the island and the protection of Rhoderick Dhu, be- 
cause it had been rumoured that the Douglas had been seen 
and he did not wish to be the means of bringing Rhoderick 
Dhu into further difficulty with the King. They now had 
taken refuge in “a wild and strange retreat—as e’er trod 
by outlaw’s feet, the dell upon a mountain crest’”’—Goblin 
Cave. Here the solitray Lowland hunter returned to find 
Ellen, in spite of the danger to which he is exposed in High- 
land territory. He has been fascinated by Ellen’s charms and 
seeks her hand in marriage. Allan-bane has been singing a 
ballad and playing on his harp). 

Canto 4th. Stanzas 16, 17, (Fitz-James departs but loses 
- his way in the mountains. In the gathering dark he happens 
upon a camp-fire on a lonely hill side). 30, 31, (It turns out 
that the Highland warrior is Rhoderick Dhu himself who 
keeps his plighted word, and guides Fitz-James safely to 
Coilantogle Ford). 

Canto 5th. Stanza 12 from “Bold Sarcon .. .”. 13, 14, 
15, 16, (It now transpires that Fitz-James is King of Scot- 
land, whom his nobles now conduct to his castle at Stirling. 
It happened that archery game is in progress at the castle, 
and the King is anxious to reach Stirling in time to partici- 
pate in the contest. Douglas, Ellen’s father, has decided to 
surrender to the King, and he, too, is on his way to Stirling. 
He competes in the games and wins the prize for skill and 
strength). 22. from “The Douglas bent . . .”. 23, 25. (The 
crowd cheers for Douglas, and the King is offended. But 
Douglas quiets the gathering, yields himself u pto the King’s 
guard and is put in prison. Malcolm, making his way alone 
in the hills is captured by the Lowland forces and brought 
to Stirling. Rhoderick Dhu, mortally wounded, is a prisoner 
in the castle. Finally Ellen and Allan-bane too reach the 
castle, Ellen in search of her father and Allan-bane in search 
of his master. By mistake Allen-bane is taken to the room 
of the dying Rhoderick Dhu, and has barely time to tell 
Rhoderick of the battle which has taken place between 
Highlanders and Lowlanders when the brave chief dies. 
Ellen has been given a ring by Fitz James and told to use 
it in her hour of need. By means of this ring she has gained 
admittance to the castle, hears from one of its windows a 
song, and recognizes the voice of Malcolm. Just then the 
King enters.) 
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Canto 6th, 25, 26, 27,28, 29. 

(c) It seems to me that now the students are in a fair 
position to read the story for themselves. This reading 
should be done rapidly for the story in the first place. The 
events of the story then will form the basis of a brief oral 
discussion. 

(d) Fuller study and re-reading will follow. Here are 
some questions that might be assigned by the teacher to 
give purpose to further reading and tsudy on the part of 
the pupil: (These are suggested by Bolenius in the book 
already referred to): ‘Who was Fitz-James? Why did he 
go about in disguise? What other stories are based on dis- 
guise? What kind of man was he? Which of Ellen’s lovers 
do you like best? Why? How do you know that Ellen was 
high-born? What seems to have been the duties of Allan- 


‘ bane? What connection had there been between the Douglas 


and iFtz-James? Why did Fitz-James dislike Rhoderick Dhu? 
Compare Rhoderick Dhu and Malcolm. Describe the customs 
of the Fiery Cross. What was the Scotch method of war- 
fare? What parts to animals play in the story? Where is 
Scott’s observation of nature shown? Describe Scotch hospi- 
tality. What characters do you like best? What events in- 
terested you most? Which place would you like best to 
visit? Which three stanzas would you like to memorize? 
Choose a portion to read aloud.” 

Illustrative Material. The following penny pictures are 
excellent: Brown’s Famous Pictures: In the Highlands, 1217; 
Perry Pictures: Scott, 85, 86; Landseer’s Monarch of the 
Glen, 913; Stag at Bay, 917; The Thompson Company Blue 
Prints: series of 25 on “‘The Lady of the Lake’. 

As You Like It 

A preliminary half hour reading for the study of ‘As 
You Like It’. Write on the blackboard the names of the 
characters who are mentioned in the reading and who they 
are: also Arden. 

The story begins with a talk between Orlando and Adam, 
and Oliver son joins them. Read Act I Sc.1, (The second 
scene introduces Rosalind, Celia and Touchstone who are 
informed by Le Beau of the wrestling.) Read Act I, Scii, 
lls, 104-301. (The Duke is jealous of Rosalind’s popularity 
and now banishes her. Celia says ...) Read Act I, Sc iii, 
lls. 92-140. (About the same time Orlando escapes from 
the hands of his brother, and he, too, finds himself in the 
forest, whither Rosalind, Celia and Touchstone have also 
gone. In the forest are the banshed Duke and his followers. 
The Duke says to them...) Read Act II, Sc. i, 11s. 1-66. 
(The forest dwellers entertain one another with forest songs 
such as ...): Act II, Se. v, 11s. 1-8; Act II, Se. v, 11s, 40- 
48; Act II, Se. vii, 11s. 174-190. (One of these lords, 
Jacques, is a caustic, melancholy fellow, who, as he goes 
about alone comes across Touchstone. They are, in some 
measure, kindred spirits, but Touchstone has more true 
humour. Touchstone happens to he lying full lenght under 
a tree talking aloud, when Jacques steals upon him unawares 
and overhears him and tells the crowd of his encounter). 
Read Act II, Sc. vii, 11s. 12-42. (Orlando, very much in 
love, wrties verses and hangs them up in the branches of 
trees. Rosalind finds one or these and comes in reading it. 
Celia comes across another, but she has discovered the 
author). Read Act III, Se. ii, 11s. 172-456. (They (Orlando 
and Rosalind) arrange to meet but on one occasion Orlando 
fails to keep his appointment. When Oliver enters). Read 
Act IV, Sc. iii, 11s. 76-184. (A little later the tow brothers 
are talking together. (Read Act V, Sc. ii, 11s. 1-81, (Touch- 
stone, too, has found a mate in a country maid, Audrey). 
Read Act V, Sc. iii. (And besides that Corin, a shepherd 
and Phoebe, a shepherdess, about whom we have heard 
nothing are to enter the state of matrimony: so that four 
couples are led to the altar by Hymen, the God of Marriage) 
Read Act V, Se. iv, 11s. 131-152. 
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Individual Work Materials for Primary and Junior Grades— 
contains supplement of new material. 

Test Materials and Books for Teachers—contains the largest 
at of British tests and pedagogical works stocked in 
Janada. 


If purchasing either for your own or for class use—be sure 
to have our catalogue at hand. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 
To all school boards, teachers and pupils of Southern Alberta 


Are.you aware of the fact that right in your own district you may 
satisfy your every school need? Whether you require complete equip- 
ment for your school, whether you need text books and guides—or if 
you merely desire a scribbler or an eraser—do you know that your 
local stationery house supplies every school requirement at WHOLE- 
SALE and RETAIL? If you have not been cognizant of this fact, you 
are irivited to inspect our premises on your next visit to Lethbridge, 
whether or not you intend to purchase. Ask for a personal interview 
with the management, discuss your school needs, and be assured that 
you will receive a cordial welcome at 


The Stationery; and School Supply House of Southern Alberta. 


Commercial Printers & Office Outfitters Limited 


Opposite Capitol Theatre _ Lethbridge, Alberta 


N.B. Our personal Christmas Greeting Cards are of the finest and widest range at moderate 
prices. Early orders are assured of the best attention. 


New Pleasure Reading Books for Boys and Gils 


THE INDIAN TRIBES OF CANADA | THE BRAVE LITTLE PEOPLE 
By Eileen Jenness By Dorothy de Brissac Campbell 


htful gif 
“There could be no better introduction ya the 5 ate re ° rca be ca idly ow 
study of Canadian Indian lore than this charm- by a puckish little brown man through ant cities 
ingly written volume.”—Saturday Night. or “magicked” to South America to watch the 
Thirty-two striking illustrations soldier ants. Illustrated by Grace Coombs. 
Price $1.50 Price $1.50 | 


TALES OF THE BRITISH LORDS OF THE WILDERNESS 
COLUMBIA FRONTIER Compiled by Zeila Manning’ 


By William Ward Spinks Boys and girls will revel in this book which con- 
True stories of the robust days of early British tains some of the best animal stories ever writ- 
Columbia. The characters in these tales are ten iby well-known writers, including Rudyard 
sometimes involved in humorous situations, Kipling, Vilhjalmur Siefanseb, Ernest Thomp- 
sometimes faced with stark tragedy. Drawings son /Seton, eas ax f Riley Cog@per, Mark Twain. 
by. Edith MacLaren. Illustrated by H. E. M. Sellen. 

Price $1.50 Price $1.50 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 


THE SEPARATE SCHOOL ice IN CANAD 


A brilliant and impartial history of Canada’s separate school and bilingual issues. This book is un- 
questionably a milestone in Canadian educational history. The author is Professor of Education and Head 
of, the Department of Educatign in the University of British Columbia. ; Price $2.50 
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